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Ek. P. DUTTON & CO’S 


DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
Two vols., 8vo, 1380 pages, 4 maps. o- iaaeewont $6.00 
“ “ “ Ld 


‘*He has made a prose poem of the life story, a glowing pict- 
ure of every scene in the narrative, and the result is, on the 
whole, singularly attractive.’’-—[New York “<j Post. 

‘*The publication of the work will be hailed with gladness by 
readers of religious literature throughout the English-speaking 
world. .* . . The work is a powerful and brilliant one.”"—(|The 
Literary World. 

‘* We think that few will deny this to be probably the most in- 
teresting life of Paul ever published. The romance of the novel, 
the individuality of the biography, and the variety of the work 
of travel are combined, and a truly devotional spirit pervades 
the volumes and exalts their other charms.’’—[Congregationalist. 

“Paul becomes a wonderfully real personage as he moves 
across Farrar’s vivid pages. Rembrandt never made a portrait 
stand out more sharply from thecanvas. . . . Manyawinter 
evening will be made the brighter by its picturesque pages. 
Many a minister will rejoice over it as one who has found great 
spoil.’°—{Rev. Dr. Cuyler in the Evangelist. 


THE 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 


For English Readers. Edited by Bishop ELLIcorrT. 


Vol. I. Contains the Four Gospels.....................4 $6.00 
Vol. 11. Contains the Acts of the Apostles to Galatians, 
oe e SE a Ee A eee 6.00 


Vol. III, Contains Ephesians to the Revelation, inclusive 6.00 
The three volumes, in strong box, cloth, $18; sheep, $22; half 
turkey morocco, $25. 

** Never before has so much aid been rendered to Biblical stu 
dents who, not being scholars by profession, wish to penetrate 
below the surface, to mark the substantial unity of the inspired 
narrative amidst such superficial variation, and to understand 
the grounds upon which the existing canon of sacred Scripture 
has Soon received in the Christian Church.’’—Saturday Review. 


Th ~ yr rrarn = este 
THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
8th Thousand. 16mo, 274 pages.............. nao ceae 

“It is the story of what Mr. Brooks has found in the humanity 
of Jesus Christ: how far he has been able to Jearn of his Master 
by sitting at His feet. Ite attraction, what makes one read it 
with almost the breathless haste with which one rushes through 
a work of fiction, is _ this fresh, personal, spiritual study of 
Christ’s humanity. It is written with an open heart toward the 
thousands who are seeking to find the secret of the fascination 
which men have in Christ as Man, and will be welcomed in much 
the same quarters as those in which ‘ Ecce Homo’ found a hear- 
ing ten or twelve years ago. It is a strong and healthy book, 
which has grown out of the life of a strong and healthy man,”’— 
[New York Times. 

By the same author. 
Sermons. New Edition. llth thousand....................ce0006 $1.75 
Lectares on Preaching. New Edition. 6th thousand....... 1.50 


Sermons Parochial and Occasional. 
By the Late CANON MOZLEY. 





SR cen, TN INE big asain inks Wikies Sand vc dncccnccecnd $1.75 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 
EVER Y DAY. 
TEXT, HYMN, PRAYER, AND RECORD for every Day in the 
Year. By the author of “ Sunshine and Starlight.’’ 376 pages. 
Cloth, plain edges......... $1.25 | Calf or Morocco.......... $4.00 
Cloth, gilt edges............ 1.50 | Canvas cloth. Illuminated 2.50 


The Same, without the Record, and with torder 
in red, cloth, $1.00. 
Cloth, gilt edge, $1.25; calf, $3.00 | Canvas cloth. Hluminated 2.25 
The thousands who have found comfort and inspiration in 
“Sunshine and Starlight,”’ will be glad to get this new book, 
showing the same skill in its choice selections of Scripture, of 
Hymns, and of Short Prayers, giving as it does a portion for 
every day through the year. In addition, the Record for Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, will be found useful in keeping the anni- 
versaries of friends. 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CAPTAIN'S CHILDREN, 
By Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 


Quarto, with 72 Illustrations. Cloth, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Mrs. Sanford, in this the sixth volume in 
her famous Pussy Tip-Toes Series, takes 
her children to new scenes, a voyage to 
Brazil, with some months’ residence there 
amid its strange sights, and then a happy 
return to their native land. The beautiful 
volume bids fair to surpass in popularity 
all the previous ones of the series. 

“Every juvenile in the land owes a spe- 
cial debt of gratitude to Mrs. D. P. Sanford 
for her admirable stories. Who has not 
read the delightful ‘Pussy Tip-Toes’ 
series, and reveled in the illustrations 
which se profusely adorned the various 
volumes? This year comes something just 
as charming. It is a book which both boys 
and girls will 7 thoroughly, and its de- 
hgbts will last a 
ton Transcript. 


a= 
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lthe year round.""—({Bos- wre IOS 








- ’ A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS 
AND BEAUTY. 


SUNDAY. 


Large Quarto Size. 412 pages. Good, 


large type. 225 Illustrations, Only $1. 


Quan 


Good paper and printing, the reading 
selected from the Best Authors, and Very 
Attractive Pictures every page or two, 
make this a marvel of cheapness. In Eng- 
land, this popular Annual has a yearly sale 
of over Fifty Thousand Copies, and Every 
Family in this Country, where there are 
children, would find it worth many times 
the cost, in the pleasure and entertain- 
ment it will afford to Old and Young. 


LITTLE FOLKS IN FEATHERS AND FUR, AND OTHERS IN NEITHER. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. Quarto, 368 pages, with 175 Illustrations, Cloth, $2.25. 


‘* Nothing more fascinating than this and nothing more profit- 
able has been written for children. It isa book of natural his- 
tory in which everything is treated playfully and with special 
reference to the ca’ — of facts to amuse children. Mrs. Mil- 
ler manages very adroit y both to discover the attractive and 
amusing side of natural history ne ag | and to present it at- 


tractively to children.’’—{N. Y. Evening Post. 


NIMPO'S TROUBLES. 


A Story for Boys and Girls. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Llustrated by Mary Hallock and Sol Eytinge. 312 pages. $1.25. 


* A jolly and delightful book for girls of twelve who think they 
are wiser than their mothers—likewise very interesting for boys, 
too.”—[Cineinnati Commercial. 


ar a el > al : ) 4 rT 
LITTLE PEEP-SHOW. 
Stories, Pictures, and Rhymes for Little Folks. 
A picture on every other page. Boards, $1.25. 

“A eollection of well-chosen stories, poems, and pictures for 
little folks, very well printed, and bound in bright colors. The 
book belongs to a class which is popular for the reason that it 
suits the wants of those in search of a new and pretty present 
for younger children which shall amuse, and yet teach good les- 
sons,”’’— & 8. Times. 


GOLDEN THREADS FROM AN ANCIENT LOOM, 
By LYDIA HANDS. 
Quarto. 14 fine Illustrstions. Cloth, $4.00. 

In this book the author has adapted to the use of young read- 
ers the great German Epic, ‘‘Das Nibelungenlied,”’ feeling that 
a story so popular among our Teutonic cousins ought not to be 
entirely unfamiliar to the youth on this side of the oeean. 


THE FAVORITE PICTURE - BOOK 
And Nursery Companion. 


Compiled anew by Uncle Charlie. 
With 450 Illustrations. Quarto, Cloth, $1.50. 











“Those parents who read these sketches to their little ones 
will find that they have gained knowledge themselves while 
giving amusement to others. It is altogether one of the most 
accurate as well as most entertaining books for the young that 
we have ever hit upon.’""—[Examiner and Chronicle. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
A beautiful square 16mo volume. 258 pages. 60 Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


* A selection of poetry for little folks, chosen with excellent 
taste and beautifully printed and bound. [t is a bright and 
amusing book from cover to cover.” 


W. H. G. Kingeben's 
CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Fifteen Different Volumes. 
From 320 to 472 pages. IWustrated. Prices, $1.25, $1.60, and $1.75. 
Full list sent on application. 


THE BIRD AND INSECTS’ POST - OFFICE. 


By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Quarto. Thirty-five Illustrations. Cloth, $1.76. 


A series of sketches, by the author of ‘The Farmer's | - 
which were incladed in his “ Literary Remains" publish in 
1824. His son, Walter Bloomfield, thinking it a pity to allow them 
to be shut up from the little ones forever in a dusty old volume, 
has arranged them in the form they were originally intended to 
assume. 


THE NEW TOY BOOKS: 
Merry Christmas—Picture Land—Children’s 
Scrap Book. 

Quarto. 30 pages of Pictures in each, with attractive cover in 
colors. Paper, 25 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


Headquarters for the Cards of MARCUS WARD & CO., London, and of L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S IMPORTED CARDS. L. 


Cards sold singly at the following prices: 3c., 5c.. 7c., 10c., 15c., 25c., 35c., 50c., 75c., and $1 each. 





oo 


CALENDARS FOR 1!880. 


New ‘“SHAKSPEREAN CALENDAR,’ with a quotation from Shakspere for every day in the year.. 50 
New Day unTo Day, a Sacred CALENDAR, with a quotation from Scripture for every day in the year 50 
50 


PRANG 


& CO.'S AMERICAN CARDS. 


——9— 





Cards sold singly at the following prices: 3c., 5c., 7c., 10c., and 15c. 


,,, ENVELOPE PacKaGEs: Each Envelope containing Twelve Assorted Cards, 10c., 12c., 15c., 20c., 
30¢., 35c., 40c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., $1.00 and $1.50 per package. 


LARGE CARDs, mounted on heavy panels, with gilt beveled edges, 15c., 20c., and 25c. each, 











A Morro CALENDAR for Men of Business and other busy men 
CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS for 1880................00.----ceeeeeee a NEW DESIGNS IN FOLDING CARDS. 
GARLAND OF THE YEAR CALENDAR, 1880, very elegant............ ‘ 25 Very Tent, Gi PRIN Ss on nccciinccctccsdesscccscecce 15c., 20c., 35c. and 50c. each. 

_ Delivered free of charge in any part of the United States or Canada on receipt of price. Orders sent by mail promptly and faithfully attended to. Orders from a 
distance for Sunday-schools and Christmas Trees should be forwarded at once to insure early delivery in time for Christmas. 25 per cent. discount from above 
prices to parties buying in quantities of $10.00 and upward, for Sunday-schools and Chdlotisas freee. 












BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRIZES FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES—NET, without further Discount or Postage. 
Attractive, Illustrated, Cloth bound Books for 20c., 300., 50c., 60c., 75c., 90c., and $1.25 each. Parties unable to come to the City can send us their orders, and be 
assured that they will receive prompt and careful attention. 
t=” An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of our Books for Children sent free on application. 


*,* Please inquire for the above books at your Bookstore; if not found, send the ti to us in Post-Office Order, and we will send the books, carefully done up, 
by maul, postage paid. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 713 Broadway, New York. 
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DRY GOODS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 








On Monday, December ist, 


WILL INAUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


Every Department in our Immense 
Establishment offers unusual at- 
tractions to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


ADAPTED TO OLD OR YOUNG. 


Our importatiens of DOLLS, TOYS. and FANCY 
GOODS ARE LARGER AND EMBRACE A 
GREATER VARIETY OF NOVELTIES THAN 
EVER BEFORE. 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT IS VERY 
COMPLETHK, AND CONTAINS THE LATEST 
WORKS OF THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 

OUR REPUTATION FOR BEING THE LtaD- 
ING HOUSE IN AMERICA IN HOLIDAY 
GOODS OF EVERY D&SCRIPTION FOR 
TWENTY YEARS WILL BE FULLY S8US8- 
TAINED THiS SBASON. 


Our three large windows on 14th 
street will display scenes in 


Doll Lite 


of great attraction, and will be brill- 
iantly illuminated with electric 
lights every night until 10 o'clock. 





MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE 
SPECIAL CARE, WILL BE FILLED 
PROMPTLY, AND SHIPPED ON 
ANY DATE DESIRED. 


BH. MACY & CO. 
ES MeCREERY 


Holiday Reductions 


IN 


Silks, Velvets, 








Dress Goods, 


Housekeeping Goods, 


Laces, &c. 





TRADE 
MARK, 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Initial Letters. 
Ladies’ size, hemstitched, any letter, 25c., 35c., 
50c., 75e., and $1 each. 
Genticmen’s size, hemstiched, any letter, 50c., 
75c.. and $l each. 
Ge: tlemen’s tape-bordered, any letter, 40c. each. 
c madres’ 8 tape-berdered, any letter, 20c., dc., 
and 40c. e 
Every Sandkerchief warranted pure linen, and 
every letter beautifully embroidered by hand 
These goods are torwarded to any aadress by 
mati on rece'pt of cash. Money will be returned 
in all cases where goods are not satisfactory. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
‘The Linen Store,”’ 
845 Broadway, New York. 


Useful 
and Beautiful 
Articles of Ladies’ Dress 
and Home Decoration 
for Holiday Cifts. 


Aitken 
SON zest 
& Co., 


Elegant Sashes,jFancy Baskets, 
Antique Tidies,| and numerous 








Br'dway, 








Made-up Minor Articles of 
Lace Coods, Use and 
Fine Hosiery. Ornament. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


3ist ANNUAL GREETING. 
SANTA CLAUS 


INVITES HIS YOUNG FRIENDS, 
THIER PARENTS, 
AND THE PUBLIC 


TO COME AND SEE 


HIS STOCK OF 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


‘Tovs, Dolls 


BOOKS, 8ILVER WARE, ALBUMS, TOILET 
SETS, HANDKERCHIEF AND GLOVE BOXES, 
PERFU MERY CASES, FUR LINED GARMENTS, 
MUFFs, BOAS, SEAL SKIN SACQUES, ETC. 


In Fact Everything 


SUITABLE FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT. 





PRESENTS FOR THE CHILD. 
PRESENTS FOR THD YOUTH. 
PRESENTS FOR THE ADULT. 


THE DISPLAY 


OF GOODS THIS YEAR WILL FAR EXCEED 
THAT OF ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND 


WILL BE 
SECOND TO NONE 
IN THIS CITY. 





READY MONDAY DEC. Ist, and every day up to 
Christmas Eve. 


WE ADVISE EARLY PURCHASES 


THIS SEASON, THE ADVANTAGES ARE 


THE CHOICE OF A NEW 8TOCK, 
THE AVOIDANCE OF THE RUSH, 
AND CHEAPER GOODS. 


GOODS SELECTED NOW 


CAN BE PACKED, S8TORED and DELIVERED 
WHEN REQUIRED. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


AND FAIRS, 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 


Holiday Catalogues, Illustrated, 


CONTAINING FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICE 
OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF HOLIDAY GOODs, 
TOYS, DOLLS, etc., 


Sent Free of Charge 


UPON REQUEST. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
| 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 707 ALLEN STR#ET. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send 30 cents in postege stamps for one ounce 
of Lge | sik. biack or colors, about 800 yards in 
each packege. ip sengths from «ne w ten yards 
each. Péena for circular abi ut Knitting silk, 


BRAIBERD, ARMSTRONG & CO,, 
469 Broadway, N. ¥. 

















1879. J O NE S. 1840. 
Elegant Winter Goods. 


Fancy Goods. 22 Housefuraish’s Goods 
Millinery. Z Z a 
Boye’ Suits. Z 

Gloves. Zz Z gcreckery. 
Laces. Z Z China. 


JONES 


° —anemeee 
| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
e 


Silverware. 


Z Glassware. 








ANI D 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











~ 





. JONES . 


aa Z = ‘Silke. 
Cloths. Zz x Carpets. 

“a 
Domestics. Z 








Z Dress | “Geode. 
Upholstery. Z 2* Suits & &C Cloaks. 
Furniture. 22 Shawls, Furs, &e. 





Newest styles of goods, at great bargains. 
Personal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
nished. Samples sent free on application. 
Send 3-cent =tamp for Illustrated Cata- 
‘ogue, 100 pages. 


“T RAPHAGEN & CO.. 





Reliable Cloth’ng. 


A\ Ii the Latest Styles 





P tices Moderate. 





Heavy Winter Suits 





Avnd Overcoats. 





Creat Variety. 





E veryway Desirable |: 





Now Ready, 





And 
lothing to Order 


f Finest Grades. 


398, 400, 402 BOWERY, 


Junction 3d & 4th Aves., N.Y, 


MINTONS:sssmrre> TILES, 


Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILE ©9.’8 
Encaustic and Plain Fioor Tiles, Hearths, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE U. 8. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


Have just imported a very largeand Select Stock 
of Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks and Circulars for 
the Holiday teasen at prices to sul: all. 


Heavy Beaver Cloaks $5, $7, $9. 
do do all wool Cloaks $10, $12, $14. 


do do Esquimaux Beaver Cloaks $15 
to $25. 


Our stock of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits wil! be found to Equal apy of the kind in 
the City. Ladies’ Suits at #4 50 up. 


Our Specialty Suit is a Cashmere in al) colors 
trimmed with Satin. Price $10.00, well worth $14.00. 


Also Great Sale this week 0: Black Silks at 
the following Prices: 64c., $1.00, $1.10, $1.20, $1.25, 
$1.40, $1.50, worth fully i5c. per yard more. 


KEVES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


“The Prince among Magazines.” —w. y.observer 


THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Authors. such as Prof, 
Max Muller, Rt. Hon. W. 

. Gladstone, James A. 
Froude. Prot. Huxley, R. 
A. v rector, Ewd. A. Freem 
2 Prot. Tyndall, Dr. 

my Carpenter, Frances 
ALA Cobbe, the Duke of 
Argyll, Wm. Black.. Miss 
Thackeray. Mra. Muloch- 
Craik, Geo. MacDonald, 
Mrs. Oliphant. Jean inge- 
low. Thos, Hardy, Mat'’w 
Arnold. Genr Kingsley, 
{ =? “Ee Story, Turgueniet, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Brow Whing, and many 
others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1880, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its thirty- 
seventh year, admittedly uorivalled and contiou- 
ously successful. During toe year it will furnish 
to its readers ‘he producti ns of the most eminent 
authors, above-named and many others; em- 
bracing the choicest Serial und short Stories by 
the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 
amount 

















Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world. of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the 
for most Essayists. “cientists, Critics, Dis- 
covers ana Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. 

TUE LIVING AGE is a weekiy magazine giving 
more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
douvle-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive frm, con- 
sideriog its great amount of matter. with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue,and with « satisfac- 
tory comptetences attenup'ed by no other publication, 
he best Essays, Keviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry). Scien- 

tific, Biographical, Historical and Political Infor- 
mation. from the entire body of Fureign Period- 
teal Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reider,as the only sutisfactori y fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation cf an indispensavle 
current :iterature,—indispensabie because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 

“ The last volume of THE LIVING AGE presents 

8 fresh example of the Judgment in seiection and 
adaptati»n to the demands of the best popular 
literature, which have secu‘ed so wide a circula- 
tion to that periodical.”—N. ¥ Tribune. 

“Lt covers the whole field of literature, an d 
covers it completely, thoroughly and impartially ’ 

‘imes, Cincinnati. 

** it affords the best, the cheapest and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with tre prog- 
ress of thought in ali its phases.’’— North American, 
Philadelphia. 

* {t 18, . all odds, the best eclectic published.”’— 
Southern "hurchman, Richmond. 

“It is the emoodiment of the truest and purest 
literature of the age.”’- dm. Chr’n Review, Cnn. 

* With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important tn the literature, bis'ory PY. 
itics and science o' the day.”’- The Methodist, J 

“To read it weekly ts a lidera education.’ 
Zion’ 's Herald, Boston. 

* There is no magazine published that gives so 
ee, a knowledge of what is going on inthe 

literary world. ’— Presbyterian Weekly, Baltemore. 

“Gives the ja of all at the price of one.” - New 

York Independent 

“ It hoids the palm against all rivals.”.—Commer- 
cial, Lowtsvitie. 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excelient litersture t r anything like 
tne same price.”’— Boston Advertiser. 

*[t supplies a better compeniium of voublic dis- 
pee inf: rmati.n and investigation. and gives 

a greater amount and variety ~f reading mutter, 
which it is well worth while to read, than any 
other publication. - It is simply inaispen- 
sabie.””— Boston Journal. 

“ Qught to tind a place in every American home.” 
New York Times. 

“There is nothing comparable to it in true value 
in the tee range of perivdical literature.’”’— 
Mobie Registe 

Publisheo Ww yEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


’@~ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 2% 


To all new subscribers for !880 wil! be sert gratis 
the numbers. f 1579 which contain, bes des ov her 
interesting matter, the first ehapters uf “ HE WHO 
WILL NOT WHEN HE MY,’ 4 new story by MRS. 
OLIPHANT, now appearing in THE LIVING 
AGé from advance sheets. 


Club-Prices for the hest Home & Foreign Literature. 


(Possessed of THe LIVING AGB and one or 
othe: of our vivacious American monthites, a sub- 
scriver will find himself in command of the whole 
situation.”—Phiadeiphir Evening Bu letin.) 

For $10.50 THe LIVING AGE and either one of the 





T. ASPINWALL & SON, 604 prosdawey. 
New York; will open Branch Store during Holi- 
days at 1177) Broadway. 

Also Art Pottery, Painted Piacques, Terra 
— etc., etc. | 


Zephyr Worsteds by Mail. 


Send me 25c. ard Iwill send postpaid 4@ Knots 
Best German Worsted. You can have ail onec-ior 
or 20 knots each any twocolors. 180 Knots any, 





9 colors or shades, $1. F. W. Gardiner, Lynn, Mass, | 





American $4 Monthiies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) wili be sent for a yeur, both postp rid ; or, 
| for $9.50, THe LIVING # \E and the St. Nicholas, or 
Appieton’s Journal, 


Address LA CTELL & CO., Boston. 





Ose answering an Advertisement 
m the Adver- 

rand the Publis stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 
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TERMS: 
$3.00 a year. $2.50to Clergymen. $1.00 for four months. 
Currency by unregistered letter is at risk of sender. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





We send with this week’s paper to many 
of our subscribers bills for the ensuing 
year’s subscription. This is done that no sub- 
scription may be allowed to expire for 
want of timely notice. Subscribers will 
oblige both us and themselves by remitting 
as promptly as possible, that no interrup- 
tion may occur in the delivery of the 
paper; and will do well to send their money 
either by postal order registered letter. 
Our readers have already had some inti- 
mation of what they may anticipate in the 
course of the year. No one—whether he has 
hitherto taken it or not —can afford to be 
without the Christian Union for 1880. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS SENDING $3.00 
NOW FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER FOR DE- 
CEMBER FREE. 


Schedule of International S. S. Lessons for 
1880, in card-board covers, with calendar for 
the year—convenient size for vest pocket—will 
be sent to any address in packages of ten for 
ten cents, 
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Che Outlook. 


The greatest railroad transaction that has ever 
taken place either on this continent or in Europe 
took place in New York city last week, in tbe sale 
by Mr. Vanderbilt of 250,000 shares of the New 
York Central stock at $120 a share, making the total 
value of the property transferred thirty millions 
of dollars. We accept the figures of the New York 
‘‘ Tribune,” which was the first to report the ne- 
gotiations, and which appears to have inside and 
accurate information concerning the whole mat- 
ter. This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
Jay Gould, who is supposed to have an interest in 
the ‘‘ Tribune,” is one of the leading spirits in the 
stock purchase. Mr. Vanderbilt is reported.as ex- 
plaining to interviewers the reason for the trans- 
fer to be his deference to public opinion, which is 
opposed to ‘‘one man power.” Mr. Vunderbilt, 











however, has never shown such a remarkable 
deference to public opinion in his previous manage- 
ment of railroad matters as to make this expla- 
nation appear altogether credible. It is much 
more probable that the object of the transfer is to 
form a new combination, on a much larger scale 
than has ever before been known in this country, 
by uniting what is known as the Central System, 
with its eastern terminus in New York, and the 
Wabash System, with its western termini at 
Omaha, where it joins the Union Pacific, Kansas 
City, where it makes connection with the Kansas 
Pacific and the Kansas and Texas railroads, and 
St. Louis, where it strikes the great water ways of 
the West. With these western and southwestern 
connections it is enabled to drain the great grain- 
regions of the West and Southwesi so efficiently 
that out of 85,000 cars of through freight received 
at Toledo by the Central road 80.000 were re- 
ceived from the Wabash road. What is perhaps 
still more important, it unites in interest Mr. Van- 
derbilt and Cyrus W. Field, under whose presi- 
dency the Wabash System has grown in less than 
a year from a comparatively small road to one of 
the greatest in the country. There is at pres- 
ent no public suggestion as to what Mr. Van- 
derbilt is going to do with his thirty millions 
of dollars; it is not, however, probable that 
he means to tie it up in an old stocking or 
even to invest it in government bonds; and if the 
next step is a quiet purchase of Western railroad 
interests which will still further increase the 
power and carrying capacity of the new combina- 
tion, no one familiar with railroad operations will 
be, or ought to be, surprised. The immediate 
effect of the sale, if not its object, is to make a rail- 
road combination with nearly twice the power and 
resource of the largest beretofore existing, and to 
make the eastern depot New York city. In the in- 
tense rivalries between the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania Central and the New York Cen- 
tral, the latter road and New York city have 
gained apparently a great advantage. As to the 
‘fone man power,” the objection is not, as Mr. 
Vanderbilt seems to think, to one controlling 
spirit in every great enterprise; it is to the indus- 
trial system which enables one man to accumulate 
seventy-five to a hundred millions of dollars in a 
lifetime by aid of an artificial corporation cre- 
ated by the public for public benefit; and this 
combination indicates an increase, not a decrease, 
of this hazard. It empbasizes the growing de- 
mand for a National Railroad Commission which 
shall embody and execute the public will, and so 
enforee and protect the public interests, 


The great social event of European history last 
week was the marriage of King Alphonso of Spain 
and the Grand Duchess Maria Christina of Aus- 
tria. Whether it is a political event of importance 
is not so certain. It is only a few years since the 
proposal of an alliance between Spain and Ger- 
many convulsed Europe with war; now France 
looks calmly on at an accomplished alliance be- 
tween Spain and Austria, while Austria has itself 
become politically German. Among the imme- 
diate possibilities of these new alliances in Europe 
are commercial treaties which will abolish all 
custom houses and duties between Germany, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Norway, and 
perhaps Switzerland, and possibly, with this new 
alliance, Spain. The protectionists will have to 
look to it, if the great European States should 
enter into alliances which should make them com- 
mercially a Unitéd States of Europe; and that is 
in the prophetic horizon of some of the ablest pro- 
phetic statesmen. 


Unquestionably the first effect of the prosecu- 
tions of the Irish agitators has been to moderate 
some of the utterances of the speakers; but it has 
not perceptibly diminished the agitation. The 
examination of one of the accused broke up in a 
very characteristic row. The city of Sligo, where 
the examination is going on, is the theater of ser- 
enades, torchlight processions, Irish harangues 











and occasional scrimmages, with no profit to any 
one as yet but the whisky dealers and the venders 
of old rifles, which latter have a decided ‘‘ upward 
tendency.” Mr. Gladstone publicly avows him- 
self in favor of Home Rule on local matters; a 
position clearly just, but not before, we think, 
taken by any eminent English statesman, even 
the most liberal; and the Government is reported 
as disinclined to press the prosecutions, which 
looks as though the arrests might have been a 
game of bluff and had failed. The Government 
might learn something from the fact that Killen 
and Davitt were both for a time quiet and peace- 
able residents of New York city. A lucifer mateh 
will not make an explosion where there is no gun- 
powder; and these incendiary speeches would end 
in a mere sulphurous fizzle if the Irish tenantry 
were not suffering a real injustice which renders 
the whole island a perfect powder magazine. 


At this distance from the scene of action we 
should judge that the school difficulty in Cam- 
bridge is not wholly a controversy between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. A report in one issue 
of the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser” tells us, apparently 
on the authority of Father Scully himself, that 
the Archbishop of the Arch-diocese of Boston 
appeared at a quarterly meeting of priests, 
read a letter from the Pope to a furopean 
bishop urging the establishment of parochial 
schools and authorizing priests to withhold the 
sacrament from parents who refused to send their 
children; declared that this was to be the future 
policy of the Arch-diocese of Boston; instructed 
the priests to commence parocbial schools at once, 
and authorized them to compel attendance by de- 
nying the sacraments to recusant and rebellious 
parents; and even authorized the priest to re- 
quire children to leave the public school, if in 
his judgment it was injuring them spiritually, 
even though he were not able to establish any 
parochial school to take its place. The next day 
appeared a letter from a priest, saying that this 
was a wholly unofficial meeting for ministerial 
discussion; that the Archbishop maintained the 
Roman Catholic principle that church schools are 
always to be preferred to State schools, and that 
children ought not to attend any school where 
they are liable to attacks upon their faith, but 
that where no such attacks are made they are at 
liberty to attend the superior school; and that it 
is not the province of the priest to refuse the 
sacraments of the Church to parents who send to 
the wrong sort of schools, an authority not to be 
exercised except by the Archbishop himself. It 
seems very clear that the priests are not agreed in 
their understanding of the position of the Arch- 
bishop, and hardly agreed in their understanding 
of the position of the Church itself. 


Whichever report is correct, the way for Protest- 
ants is clear—namely, make the public schools so 
good that parochial schools cannot compete with 
them. It is no time for countenance of, or patience 
with, girdling them by the abolition of Normal 
schools; for cutting down teachers’ salaries; for 
allowing second and third rate politicians to creep 
into our School Boards; for reducing the school 
curriculum to reading, writing and arithmetic; nor 
for any other of the various plans perpetually 
agitated by penurious folly for saving at the spigot 
and losing at the bung-hole. Especially it is no 
time for taking out what little of Christian educa- 
tion there may be left in the schools; it is a time 
for increasing it many fold. In breadth and 
thoroughness of education the public schools are 
incowparably and incontestably better than their 
parochial rivals. The only criticism brought 
against them is that they are ‘‘ godless schools,” 
and the way to counteract that criticism is by 
making them more efficient in the development of 
all those fundamental Christian virtues which are 
necessary to equipment for good citizenship ina 
free State. Wherever the public school is broad, 
thorough and Christian, wherever it really equips 
boys and girls for life, fitting the one for trade 
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and the mechanic arts as well as for college, and 
the other for the household and the kitchen as 
well as for the examination day, and developing 
in both good moral judgment to discern the right, 
and strong moral purpose to cleave to it, the paro- 
chial school may safely be left to dash itself to 
pieces against public sentiment. In the long run 
most American Catholic parents will, under such 
circumstances, choose to thoroughly equip their 
children for this life and risk the life to come on 
the record of their fidelity as parents to the trust 
which their heavenly Father has reposed in them. 


As anticipated in these columns last week, a 
decisive battle has taken place between the Chili- 
ans and the allied Bolivian and Peruvian forces. 
The retreat of the latter from Pisagua was con- 
tinued to Iquique, where, upon the arrival of 
the Chilian army, a desperate fight resulted 
in a crushing defeat of the allies. About 21,000 
men were egaged. This victory puts the Chili- 
ans in command of the Peruvian coast as far 
as Iquique and gives them absolute possession of 
the territory in dispute between themselves and 
the allies. The Peruvians have another army of 
11,000 in the field, but it is too remote from the 
scene of action to be of any service and it is prob- 
able that the Chilians, by rapid aggressive move- 
ments, will push the warto a favorable conclusion. 


The status of the woman suffrage question af- 
fords a very striking demonstration of the fact, 
for the statement of which the Christian Union 
has been taken sometimes to task by the advo 
cates of woman suffrage, that their home mission- 
ary labors must begin with the women themselves. 
The Massachusetts legislature gave suffrage to wo- 
men on the school question, as was fitting; but in 
all Boston less than a thousand women have been 
found who care enough about voting to break 
over the reserve—womanly or conventional, which- 
ever you please to call it—pay their two dollars 
poll tax, and cast their votes. And it is estimated 
that not more thap three-quarters of those regis- 
tered will vote. Whenever the women in any 
State in this country want the ballot they can 
have it; but there are horses you cannot even lead 
to water, much less make to drink; all you can 
do is to let down the bars. It ought to be quite 
evident to the dullest reformers by this time that 
it is not the bars that keep the women away from 
the political pool: they are not thirsty. At the 
same time, even before election, a curious illustra- 
tion is afforded of the grave mistake of those con- 
servatives who have supposed that the corruptions 
of polling places were stronger than the purity of 
womanhood, and who have filled the air with dire 
presage of the day when women will be mustered 
to the polls, compelled to run a gauntlet of oaths, 
risking the embraces of drunken voters, and bring- 
ing home skirtssoiled with tobacco juice. The Bos- 
ton Board of Aldermen have prohibited smoking in 
the ward-rooms till afternoon out of respect to the 
prejudices of the new voters. Happy Boston! If 
we lived at the Hub we should always vote early. 








THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


HE President’s message, like all his State docu- 
ments, is calm, dispassionate and judicial in 
tone, never transcending the bounds of decorum 
and never rising into the region of eloquence. 
He congratulates Congress on the successful exe- 
cution of the Resumption Act; recommends con- 
gressional authority to suspend the coinage of 
silver dollars, of which thirty-two millions are 
already locked up in the Treasury vaults; concurs 
with the Secretary of the Treasury in recommend- 
ing the abolition of the legal tender character 
of United States notes, and impliedly, though 
not in explicit terms, recommends their redemp- 
tion and withdrawal at the earliest practical 
period. This is assoundasitisradical. Its effect 
would be to take banking out of the hands of 
Congress—a body singularly unfitted for great 
financial undertakings—and remit it to private 
banking corporations; to leave the volume of the 
currency to be determined not by the political 
mood and passion of the moment but by the great 
laws of demand and supply, and to establish re- 
sumption beyond the peradventure of failure and 
beyond reasonable fear of even temporary suspen- 
sion. 
The President declares that Utah has a popula- 





tion sufficient to entitle it to admission as a State 
and that the general interests of the nation, as 
well as its own interests, require this change; but 
he is perfectly safe in adding that such a change 
will not be approved by the country while so large 
a proportion of her citizens maintain the practice 
of polygamy. He cites the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, repudiating 
the notion that laws against polygamy violate 
religious liberty, and recommends the adoption of 
a more comprehensive and more searching method 
of preventing and punishing a crime which has 
hitherto successfully evaded or resisted the 
officers of justice. 

The Southern question he disposes of in a very 
few words. He relies upon the power of public 
opinion to afford security and respect for all 
citizens of the United States everywhere within 
its territory, and appeals to all good citizens to 
unite in protecting the right of suffrage, urging 
upon Congress to supply any defect in the laws 
which it has powerto remedy. President Hayes’s 
political principles on this subject are so sound 
and his methods of expression are so wisely con- 
ciliatory and yet so resolutely firm that it would 
be a national benefit if he could make such a tour 
through the South as he has recently made through 
the West. 

His discussion of Civil Service Reform is ex- 
tended, and accompanies the presentation of a re- 
port by Mr. Eaton which has already been an- 
nounced for publication in book-form by the 
Messrs. Harper. As the result of an investiga- 
tion into the system of Great Britain Mr. Eaton 
reports that the competitive method has been ad- 
vantageously established in Great Britain and 
British India. The President’s arguments against 
the constant changes of administrative officers 
are not new and ought not to need repetition; but 
Congress requires more instruction on this point 
than our readers. More important is his report of 
the salutary results of the limited adoption of the 
competitive system in the executive departments 
at Washington, and in various custom houses and 
post-offices, especially in the State of New York. 
He repeats his request to Congress for necessary 
appropriation for the resumption of the work of 
the Civil Service Commission. We shall await 
Mr. Eaton’s report withScuriousjinterest. Great 
Britain, however, is not the only country which 
should be visited; for the competitive system has 
been in vogue for centuries in China, and—if the 
accounts of Chinese historians and travelers are at 
all to be depended upon—does, not give that 
country a pure and efficient civil service. 

The President warmly indorses the Indian 
policy of the Secretary of the Interior (briefly 
epitomized in last week’s Christian Union), the 
most radical suggestion of which is the recom- 
mendation, repeated emphatically by the Presi- 
dent in his message, of ‘‘the enactment of a law 
enabling the Government to give Indians a title- 
fee, inalienable for twenty-five years, to the farm 
land assigned to them by allotment.” This is in 
accordance with the general principles which have 
been advocated by the Christian Union, and which 
were formulated in resolutions at the late meeting 
of the American Missionary Association at 
Chicago. 

The President realizes the importance of edu- 
cation for the growth and well-being of the na- 
tion, and his recommendation in this respect, 
thoush somewhat vague, is in accord with that 
of our editorial of last week. He says: ‘‘ No more 
fundamental responsibility rests upon Congress 
than that of devising appropriate measures of 
financial aid to education, supplemental to local 
action in the States and Territories and in the 
District of Columbia.” We wish he had been 
more specific in the recommendation of special 
measures, or, at least, of the lines within which he 
thinks measures might be constitutionally taken. 

These are the most essential points in the Presi- 
dent’s message—a document which certainly will 
not have a tendency to provoke strife in Congress, 
unless by its opening of the financial debates of 
the last session. Respecting the reform in the 
tariff, which seems likely to become a permanent 
issue, President Hayes is silent, barely suggesting 
that a tax could be laid on tea and coffee which 
would increase the income of the government 
without increasing the market price of those com- 
modities, 


A FALSE PHILOSOPHY OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 


NHERE is, perhaps, no doctrine, save the su- 
preme fact of the Incarnation, which is 
capable of shedding so much light and heat into 
hearts bedarkened and benumbed by the passages 
of this painful life as that of Divine Providence: 
that men, and especially those men who are seek- 
ing to do the service of God, are appointed to place 
and duty by God himself, and that by the events 
which are made to enter into their lives does he 
aim to reveal to them his will concerning their 
action. But this doctrine carries with it grave 
responsibilities, and those who hold it owe it to 
themselves, and still more to God, not to let senti- 
ment outweigh sense, or an enthused fancy silence 
a calm philosophy. 

If God does take part in human life, for the 
sake of shaping it, and directing it, and utilizing 
it, he certainly does so by controlling and dis- 
posing the individual circumstances and events of 
life; and it requires an incessant watchfulness 
and a sober judgment to interpret the divine mind 
as expressed in such forms. In a sketch of the 
late Dr. De Koven by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
which prefaces a newly published volume of his 
sermons, there is a curious and striking instance 
of what seems a perversion of providential inter- 
ference; a well-meant but mistaken resistance 
of the divine will. 

Dr. De Koven, as many of,our readers know, 
was a leading theologian of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and for the last twenty years of his 
life warden of Racine College in Wiscdnsin. His 
life throughout was laborious in the extreme, and 
his toils and anxieties had begun some time before 
his death to threaten his brain. He frequently, 
we are told, consulted a physician to know 
whether the feelings he had were indicative of 
apoplexy; and he was informed that they were. 
‘** When the call came to him from Trinity Church, 
New York,” says a contributor to the sketch be- 
fore us, ‘‘he knew that a change of work and 
mode of life would relieve the fearful pressure, 
and most probably prolong his days. And the 
question that he then discussed with his most in- 
timate friends was whether it was not a man’s 
duty to stand in the lot where God had 
placed him, even though he might soon and sud- 
denly fall.” And there he stood, notwithstanding 
the call to New York, notwithstanding another 
call to Philadelphia; deliberately wearing himself 
out, and shortening his life and usefulness, when 
the providential direction of God to leave his place 
at Racine might seem to have been as distinct as 
the earlier call to assume it. And in so doing he 
is held up to us as having helped on the cause 
of righteousness and faith among men as well 
‘*by the example of his heroic death” as by that 
of his holy life. 

Such an example will seem to many more nearly 
a suicide in disguise; an obstinate though well- 
intentioned devotion to one’s own chosen object 
rather than a ready submission to the indications 
of the Divine Will. Of course no ‘‘call” is of 
necessity the voice of God to a minister; but, other 
things being equal, the longest life is the most 
useful; where evidence is lacking to the contrary 
it may safely be assumed that to prolong life, and 
so to extend usefulness, is most accordant to the 
will of God; and in the interpretation of his provi- 
dences that principle is certainly to be accepted as 
an axiom. 

Mrs. Hemans has made Casabianca a romantic 
and tempting figure; but Casabianca-ism may be 
carried too far. A message to go may be as 
authoritative as a mersage to stay. 

Doubtless there are inner voices which accom- 
pany the utterance of outward events in life, and 
which justly have prevailing effect with us in set- 
tling the course we are to pursue, but we ought to 
be very sure, in all our endeavors to mark out the 
path of duty, that an ambition of martyrdom or 
an exaggerated sense of our own importance to a 
given service does not blind our eyes to the 
heavenly vision. These very matters of change, 
of sickness, of longing, of solicitation, are often 
precisely the means which the Heavenly Father 
uses by which to lead us, and when we fail to re- 
spond it may be simply and utterly to throw our- 
selves away. 

Yes, there 7s a Providence of God, and because 





| there is, let us be attentive to it on all its sides. 
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THE TRIUNE GOD. 


{7 HAT mere theory we entertain about God is 
\ a matter of small consequence; what means 
we have of becoming acquainted with God is of the 
utmost consequence. The Trinity is not a theory 
about God—though it is often stated as though 
it were; it is a method of acquaintance with 
God. 

In our common experience we recognize three 
successive steps in coming into acquaintance with 
men. We learn something of them from a mere 
examination of their works. We may have no 
other evidence of their existence than their monu- 
mental remains; but from these alone we judge, 
with considerable accuracy, as to the degree of 
civilization which they have reached. Dr. Schlie- 
mann, finding four successive strata of ruins at 
Hissarlik, concludes that the ancient Troy was oc- 
cupied by four successive races and forms a rea- 
sonable judgment as to the intellectual condi- 
tion of each race. The students of the cave 
dwellings of Colorado and New Mexico are left in 
no doubt that at some pre-historic time this terri- 
tory was occupied by a people far in advance of 
the present North American Indians in civilization 
and the mechenic arts. A large part even of our 
knowledge of the most ancient historic races—the 
Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians—is derived from 
a study of the ruined works which they have left 
bebind them. The existence of the pyramids is a 
demonstration that the builders had some knowl- 
edge of pulleys, levers and tackle, or similar con- 
trivances, or they could not have raised and 
placed the huge blocks of stone in place; aud 
some knowledge of astronomy, or they would 
not have put the pyramids so as exactly to 
face the four cardinal points. The discovery of 
beautiful aud richly colored bottles among their 
relics demonstrates their acquaintance with glass 
and glass blowing. ‘Wendell Phillips’s famous 
though somewhat imaginative lecture on the Lost 
Arts is all based on this power of acquaintance 
with men through their works. 

A much more intimate acquaintance with men 
is given by a study of their lives. Tne historical is 
closer by far than the mere mechanical acquain- 
tance. In history we see the man him-elf in action. 
We form our judgment concerning him by what he 
says and yet more by what he does. He is no 
longer a mere cause, he becomes a person. Homer 
gives us a much more vivid picture of ancient 
Troy thun the monuments at Hissarlik; Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations are chiefly valuable 
because they illustrate Homer. To most readers 
the song of Hiawatha is a far better interpreter of 
Indian character than the contents of an Indian 
mound, Those ancient races had their braves, but 
they are nothing to us by the side of William of 
Orange, Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln. 
Monuments prove the maker's existence, biogra- 
phy reveals the hero’s character. 

Nevertheless the mau is still a man afar off. 
There is yet « third step in acquaintanceship; that 
afforded by personal contact. We never feel that 
we bave truly known any man till we have seen 
him, talked with him, felt the touch of his mind 
on our mind and the inspiration of his heart on 
our heart. You say, ‘‘I never knew Abraham 
Lincoln,” though you have known the work he 
did and have read the story of his life; but you 
do not know him unless you have come in personal 
contact with him; face to face, soul tosoul. There 
is something in man more than his works, more 
than his life. 

These successive stages in acquaintanceship, 
this trinity of knowledge, is a part of our com- 
mon, every-day experience. You see Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph; are interested in it; marvel at the 
ingenuity of the inventor; want to know more 
about him. You look up some biography or some 
magazine article; you read the story of his life 
—his attempts, his failures, his perseverance, his 
successes. He is now no longer a mere iuventor; 
he has become to you a man, with his hopes, his 
disappointments, his victories, his defeats. You 
say to ycurself, ‘‘I wish I could know him;” for 
as yet you do not know him, you only know about 
him. You obtain a letter of introduction; call; 
are courteously received; become a guest at his 
house ; enter into personal acquaintance; learn 
to know him, to respect him, perhaps to love 
him. There is nothing beyond this except more 
and fuller fellowship, the result of a longer ac- 








quaintance and a closer intertwining of life and 
love. 

Practically the doctrine of the Trinity is simply 
tle doctrine of a like threefold acquaintance with 
God. 

A study of God’s works gives us some know!l- 
edge of Him, but it is of a God afar off. Nutuial 
theology gives us the same sort of knowledge of 
the Creator that archxology gives us of pre-historic 
man: a mechanical knowledge which affords 
some basis for reverence, little basis for love. If 
Positivism were right in believing that we can 
know nothing of the Creator except from a study 
of the creation it would also be rig't in calling 
him the Unknown. The Athenians, who had no 
other knowledge, showed their wisdom in erecting 
their altar to the Unknown God. The heart can- 
not love a ‘‘ First Cause.” You may admire the 
revelations of genius in the Machinery Depart- 
ment of the Ceutennial Exhibition; but there is 
more to awaken love in the single kiss of a mother 
than in all the World’s Fairs that ever were held, 
if put under one roof. 

But our God is not a God afar off; he has come 
into history. That he may be known, he has writ- 
ten his biography among the world’s biographies. 
The Divine Spirit has come into the world, lived 
a human life, borne human sorrows, vanquished 
human temptations, achieved human victories. 
Nature is God ia mechanics; Christ is God in 
biography. The world affords the first and low- 
est stage of acquaiutance with God; the New 
Testament affords the second. The first shows 
us God in works; the second shows us God in life. 
But still, though nearer, God is a God afar off. 
There are eighteen centuries between us and the 
God incarnate, and eighteen cen/uries is a broad 
separation. The soul is not content to knowabout 
God; it wants acquaintance with God. It sees 
what he has done; it sees how he has lived; it 
wishes to see him. And its wish becomes a prayer; 
and its prayer has answer. 

The Holy Spirit touches the human soul; we 
walk with God; we dwell in him; he dwells in us; 
we have fellowship one with another. He is no 
longer merely a Great First Cause, a God in me- 
chanics; he is no longer merely a divine Biogra- 
phy, a God in bistory: he is a Personal Friend; 
we dwell under his roof; we sit at his table, eat 
his bread, and receive the kiss of his greeting. 
This is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit: a personal 
acquaintance with God by the touch of spirit with 
spirit. There is notbing beyond this. 

The objection to Unitari nism of every form is 
not that it affords an inadequate explanation of 
God’s character. Every system of theology is 
opea to that objection. ‘* Three persons in one 
God” is an explanation that does not explain. 
The objection is not that it ignores some Biblical 
texts and inadequately interprets others. Every 
system of criticism is more or less open to that 
objection. The objection to Unitarianism is that 
it impedes, as Deism cuts off, two of the approaches 
to God; and thus leaves him a God afar off. 
Looking up through nature unto nature’s God 
gives the soul only a notion of a First Great 
Cause; a knowledge of a divine Artist and Méch- 
aniciun, nothing more. The value in the doctrine 
of the Trinity is that it gives the soul a knowledge 
of God in life and an acquaintance with God in 
spiritual fellowship. 

There are indeed some Deists and many Uni 
tariens who deny the doctrine of the Trinity in 
theory and accept its teachings in practice. They 
derive their conceptiou of God’s character from a 
study of the life of Christ in the New Testament. 
They rejoice in communion with God in spiritual 
fellowship. They deny the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
none the less they have faith in Christ and faith 
in the Holy Spirit. And there are many Trinita- 
rians who maintain the doctrine of the Trinity in 
theory and deny it in practice. They derive their 
conception of God from inexorable and often 
cruel nature; and the experience of personal fel- 
lowship with a living God they scorn as a fanat- 
icism of Quaker origiu. Men are rarely logical. 
They are both better and worse than their creeds. 
But true Trinitarianism, the Trinitarianism of the 
New Testament, is that of a threefold progressive 
acquaintance with God: a knowledge about him 
through his works; knowledge of him through his 
incarnate life; and fellowship with him in 
spiritual communion. 


NOTES. 

We publish in this week’s Christian Union the first 
installment of Mrs. Campbell’s story; the motive of 
it is foreshadowed by its title, * Couto the Third and 
Fourth Generation; the scene alternates between 
the Lake Champlain region and the country around 
Lake Superior; the situations are dramatically con- 
ceived and the characters strongly delineated. The 
tale is one of great power, and claims the reader’s 
interest from the opening chapters. In bis article on 
“What the People Read,” the mitial paper of the 
promised series on Home Reading, Mr. Sweetser 
writes from the standpoint of close observation and 
large personal experience. Mr. Thwing concludes 
with this number his valuable articies on Reform 
Schools; Mr. Beecher in the Sermon unfolds the idea 
of religion as the development of, Christ’s life in the 
lives of men; in the Review columns Mr. George M. 
Towle has a discriminating article upon the Rise of 
the Huguenots; in the Home Miss Juliet Corson con- 
tinues her articles on Cookery, and Eleanor Kirk in 
one of her excellent stories adds a reminiscence of 
Thanksgiving. 


From the advance sheets of the annual report of the 
Children’s Aid Society one may get a comprehensive 
idea of the admirable and extensive work which this 
organization is doing. The principles on which the 
work is conducted are so familiar to our readers from 
the explanations of them which we have hitherto given 
that it is not necessary to do more than briefly al- 
lude to the results attained during the past year. 
Since November 1st, 1878, 3,300 children have been 
placed by the Society in western homes under circum- 
stances described in Mr. McCormick’s story, “* Phebe,” 
published in the Christian Union April 9th last. Of 
these, 100 were sent out through funds provided by 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, and 135 through a like donation from 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid in trust. The settlement of these 
young people has attracted wide attention, and itisa 
gratifying fact that sofar not one of them has become 
chargeable upon the community to which he was sent. 
In the same period 3,600 children have been daily 
taught in the industrial schools of the Society, aud 
13,652 have been fed, sheltered and taught in the lodg- 
iug-houses at a cost to the public of $42.67 per child, 
the cost of each prisoner in the Tombs being $107.75, 
and of each iumate in the Catholic Protectory $100. 
If any one needs to be convinced of the excellent 
character of the work which the Society is doing he 
should pay a visit to one of their lodgiug-houses on 
some such occasion as Thauksgiving Day or on Sun- 
day evening at the hour of service. He will find it 
difficult to realize that these quiet, orderly, attentive 
boys, who are not less absorbed in the +peaker’s ad- 
dress or the favorite hymn than they are in the 
Thanksgiving teast when it is spread, are the gamins 
and arabs of the streets. A more alert or discriminat- 
ing audience is would be hard tv find; and a look into 
their fresh, open and yet preteruaturally keen faces 
inspires a new confidence in the future of the boys of 
New York through the instrumentality of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 





The friends of the late Rev. C. D. Helmer, recently 
Pastor of the Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, have bad printed a priced catalogue of his 
library, that it may be sold for the benefit of Mrs. 
Helmer aud her childreu, who are left with very scant 
provision. Tnere are doubtiess mapy persons among 
the mivisters and members of the churches where 
Mr. Helmer was known and ponored who would be 
glad to procure volumes from his library for their 
intrinsic value, their additional value as mementoes, 
and for the sake of aiding this faithful aud able pas- 
tor’s family. Catalogues and other information can 
be obtained by addressing Henry Heath, No. 32 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Boston “ Investigator” says that the National 
Liberal League is not pledged to the encouragement 
of immorality and obscenity, and cites a resolution 
against both usa proof of its denial. It might as well 
cite the resolutions of a Mississippi Democratic Con- 
vention in favor of the enforcement of the laws as 
an evidence that the Democrats of that State are op- 
posed to Yazoo-ing. When a League denounces al] 
at:empts to put a stop to the circulation of immoral 
and obscene literature tnrough the mails, contents it- 
self wit glittering generalities against morality and 
obscenity in the abstract, indicates no way in which 
the circulation of literature devoted to their dissem- 
ination shall be checked, openly encourages one of its 
chief apostles in selling a grossly immoral book at its 
convention, and defeats its old-time President for no 
other assigned or assignable reason than the simp/ve 
fact that he ia opeuly and vigorously an advocate of 
the moralities, it has only itself to blame if itis counted 
among the bulwarks of the immoral and the obsvene. 
‘By your fruits ye shall know them,” is good com- 
mon sense as well as good Christian doctrine.; 


Mr. Beecher was reported as saying in a recent ser- 
mon that “if he thought that a God stood at the door 
where men go out of life to strike them down to an 
eternal hell my soul would cry out, ‘ Let there be no 
God.’” Thereupon the “* Indianapolis Journal,” re- 
garding itself as set for the defense of the faith, de- 
clared that if those were Mr. Beecher’s views he had 








no business in an orthodox pulpit; and the incautious 
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“Western Christian Advocate,’ and we believe one 
or two other orthodox journals, walked into the trap 
which their secular contemporary had set for them, 
and echoed its declaratious. The point which a cor- 
respondent of the ‘Christian Leader” makes, that 
this proves that orthodoxy does believe that God 
stands at the door of life for the purpose of striking 
men down to hell, would be well taken, if the ‘‘Indian- 
apolis Journal” were authorized to speak for the or- 
thodox churches. Evidently the orthodoxy of that 
journal does believe this very thing. Rut the ‘“ Indian- 
apolis Journal” needs to go to a good theological 
seminary and learn wisdom. That some orthodox 
people have believed it is of course not to be denied ; 
but this medieval conception of God was borrowed 
from Paganism, not from the New Testament, which 
sets forth the Gospel as the power of God unto salwa- 
tion. The‘ Journal ’ needs a new edition of the New 
Testament. 


It was not a surprise to any of Dr. Budington’s 
friends, and it was a relief to those who knew him 
most intimately, to learn of his peaceful death last 
Friday, Nov. 29th. He had suffered for months from 
a cancer which, when operated upon, returned witb 
the violence peculiar to that disease; and for him 
there was no hope of relief except that which the last 
sleep brings. We have stated elsewhere briefly the 
facts of his simple and quiet life. A man who, in these 
days of kaleidoscopic pastorates, spends nearly forty 
years as pastor of two churches proves by that sim- 
ple fact his power. Dr. Budington was a pleasant 
platform speaker and an instrictive pulpit teacher; 
but be was strong especially in the spiritual-social 
qualities too little cultivated, too little honored, but 
practically of greater value in the work of the pastor- 
ate than the brilliance of rhetoric and skill of elocu- 
tion, so over-rated and over-sought. Pulpit pyro- 
technics may fora little time draw great crowds; ary 
mountebank>can do that on any street corner; but 
they never truly serve Christian households, and they 
therefore rever, alone, build up a Christian church. 
Dr. Budington did both, and will be missed in many 
a@ bome whose’Christian couuselor he has been. 


Englishmen -have a kuack of beginning their public 
lives at one political extreme and euding at the 
other. B: ginning his as a Tory, Mr. Gladstone now 
exhibits himself as a Home Ruler; in his youth a Rad- 
ica), Benjamin Disrael: is now an ultra-Conservative ; 
and Rvoeouck, origivally a radical Reformer, after 
oscillating trom ove side to another till his independ- 
ence eurved him from party “ whips” the title of “an 
unmanageable man ;” till his feverish vi: ulence aud 
fierce invective had justified *‘ Punch’s” representa- 
tion of him as “the dog Tear’em;”’ till 600 out of the 
658 m+ mbers of the House of Commons were his pro- 
nounced persone! enemies; and until he had alienated 
his saw-grinding constitueucy by his denunciations of 
the Sheffield trades unions, has just died, a vigorous 
supporter of the “Jingo” policy, in favor at vourt, 
and a friend of the Premier whom he had ever tried 
to thwart. His attack on the metropolitan press io 
1835 led to his being challenged by three of its editors. 
He subst quently voted in favor of making dueling a 
criminal offerse, which led to ‘“‘ Punch” suggesting 
as a cartoon for Westmiuster Hail ** Ruebuck gives 
up the sword of dueling but retains the dagger of 
slander.” 


The “ Baltimore Episcopal Methodist’’ is startled 
by the fact that two pastors of independent Methodist 
churches in Baltimore bave recently set apart a 
brother to the office of the Christian Ministry by the 
formal act of ordination, and thinks “ it is certainly 
something new for individual aud independent pas- 
tors to assume the prerogative of setting apart men 
to this high and holy work.” If it will turn to the 
New Testament it will find that Paul the Apostle 
was set apart for his missionary work—not by 
a Conference, Presbytery or Synod, nor even by 
pastors, but by the individual members of a local 
eburch. 


Mr. F. M. Yates, of the St. Mary’s ‘“ Observer,” 
Western Virginia, is surprised that the Christian 
Union considers couversion and being born again 
different things. Certainly the Christian Union under- 
stands them to be different things; but it has no 
claim for originality in this. The distinction between 
regeneration, as an act of God conferring divine life 
upon the soul dead in trespasses and sins, and conver- 
sion, as an act of man in turning away from any con- 
scious wrongdoing by repentance, is certainly as old 
as Augustine, aud we think demonstratively as old as 
Ezekiel and David. 


A. new illustration of “the power of love”: The 
conversion of Mrs. Margaret Frees, a Presbyterian 
widow of Sacramento, to Judaism just previous to 
her marriage with Mr. Julius M. Gattmann, a member 
of the Jewish synagogue, and announced in the San 
Francisco “‘ Hebrew Observer.” 


It is not often that our compositor compels us to 
apologize for our chirography except to him. But 
the Christian Union certainly owes Dr. Peloubet 
an apology for spelling his name Talbot in an editorial 
note last week. 


The Christian Union will jom Dr. Holmes’s Boston 
frieods in observing Wednesday as his seventieth 
birthday. The genial Doctor is still in his immortal 
youth, whatever tale the family Bible may tell. 








THE NIGHT OF FAITH. 
By HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
ARK, utter dark; no faintest ray, 
To light the way, 
Of sunset-gleam or coming day! 


The vision aches with lack of sight, 
For depth and height 
Are one vast blank of baffling night. 


O that the soul might be at rest; 
Might yield her quest, 
With the sole thought of God possessed! 


That she might close her wearied eyes, 
And blindfold-wise 
Walk on ds under shining skies— 


As seeing bim who is unseen— 
And wait serene 
Though two-fold night should intervene! 


O touch of God! O miracle 
That none may tell! 
Her eyes are closed, and all is well! 


Though two-fold night dark round her press 


She knows no less 
He will not leave her comfortless! 


The desolate Cry on Calvary’s height, 
Its mid-day night, 
Her pledges are of coming light! 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ.—I. 
By M. F. SWEETSER. 

HARLES LAMB once said, in his quaint and .de- 

lightful way, that he wished to ask a ‘‘ grace be- 
fore reading”? more than a “grace before dinner.” 
There never was a people so addicted to reading as 
our own, even amid the electric rush of western life, 
and ever fresh material is being prepared for their edi- 
fication and amusement at the rate of seventy new 
books per day, besides uncounted millions of papers 
and magazines. Is this literary feast of such a char- 
acter that we may ask a blessing upon it, or should 
we rather recite the Black Paternoster before partaking 
thereof ? 

‘*Read not the Times; read the Eternities,’”’ cried 
Thoreau, from his academic grove by Walden Pond. 
But it is essential that the citizen of a republic should 
read the Times also, and there is no duty which the 
average American discharges more faithfully and zest- 
fully. Every morning and evening millions of news- 
papers are flung off, hot from the roaring presses, to 
be eagerly perused in cars, shops and offices by all 
men who can read. Those papers are in chief demand 
which are live and spicy, howbeit, unfortunately, these 
traits are often quite separable from sagacity and pur- 
ity, and the Macaulay order of journalism is incom- 
patible with paragraphing. When to the city dailies 
we add the rural weeklies, the story papers, the agri- 
cultural and specialist organs, and the great host of 
religious papers, the wonder rises how America can 
find time to attend to such a vast mass of ephemeral 
prints, and it seems that the larger part of our read- 
ing must be done outside of books. And so extensive 
is the purview of the modern newspaper, so various 
are the subjects of which it treats, and so highly 
trained (in many cases) are the editors, that the sys- 
tematic reader thereof may readily become possessed 
of a fund of broad and available knowledge. Many 
men of high position, with great libraries in their 
houses, readalmost nothing but the newspapers, and 
from this source alone obtain copious resources for 
conversation on many subjects, so that they often ap- 
pear more intelligent than the professional scholar. 
The dark side of the picture is found in the accounts 
of ghastly and demoralizing events whose details are 
given with such zest in some of the papers; and in the 
rollicking levity with which certain of the later humor- 
ists treat the most sacred and serious subjects, 

The magazines occupy a midway position between 
the newspapers and books, and contain literature 
which in many cases is not ephemeral. Their circula- 
tion is very large, and half-a-dozen have an aggregate 
sale of nearly half a million copies per month; while 
there are scores of others with large lists of subscrib- 
ers. Profit, pleasure, and instruction may be gained 
in reading the chief illustrated magazines, as well as 
the * Atlantic Monthly” and the Reviews; but most 
of the smaller periodicals are weak, meager and plati- 
tudinous to the last degree. 

The paramount position which fiction holds in the 
estimation of our reading public is definitely attested 
by a recent tabulation of the reports of more than a 
score of public libraries which showed that sixty-eight 
per cent., or a little more than two-thirds of the books 
taken out, were novels. The great Public Library of 





Boston, with its 370,000 volumes, also reports that 
fully two-thirds of its issues are of this class, although 
the consoling statement is added that the ratio is 
much less than a few years ago, before the attractive 
catalogues of history, biography and travel were pub- 
lished. Various expedients have been suggested, 
with a view to reducing this great preponderance of 
light reading, but the evil is one which it is difficult to 
ameliorate, at least by any system of library legisla- 
tion. Another examination of the issues of the Bos- 
ton Public Library shows that the ratio of standard 
historical and social-life stories taken out is to the 
merely sensational and visionary as thirteen to forty, 
or, in other words, that three-fourths of the novel- 
reading is given to the lowest attainable class of 
literature. Thus more than half of the volumes circu- 
lated by this great library, with all its safeguards and 
in one of the most enlightened communities of America, 
are vapid even if not vicious, and unimproving, if not 
absolutely sarmful. There are advocates of the panem 
et circenses theory of government who find even this 
state of affairs encouraging, believing that it is a 
gain to the body politic to have the lower classes de- 
voting that time to novel-reading which might other- 
wise be employed in more dangerous ways. The 
principle may be good under certain circumstances 
but the substitute is a perilous one. : 

The Buckles and Leckys of the twentieth century 
may demonstrate the directness of the connection 
between the rise and development of the tramp-scourge 
and the contemporaneous flooding of the Republic 
with cheap and inflammatory literature, in whose pages 
honest industry is contemned and heroism is found 
only in a wild and roving life and an eager readiness to 
resort to physical violence. For years unscrupulous 
publishers have been sowing dragons’ teeth in the 
precious soil made fallow by the war epoch and now 
the appalling harvest is springing up on every side. 

The love of fictitious narrative is so strong and con- 
firmed a trait of human character that great efforts 
should be made to render it in some way beneficial to 
society and the individual, or at least far different in 
its results from what it now threatens. Charles Reade 
prepared himself for his life-work by reading a novel a 
day for several years; and now out of the ripeness of 
his experience proclaims that the only worthy end of 
fiction is to correct national and social abuses. Sir 
John Herschel recorded his conviction that the novel 
is ‘‘one of the most powerful engines of civilization 
ever invented.” Canon Farrar recommends clergymen 
to read good novels in their leisure hours; and a fa- 
mous Oxford lecturer has advised all students in holy 
orders to peruse romances carefully to enlarge their 
ideas and give them social graces. 

Anthony Trollope says that the novel has well-nigh 
succeeded to the sermon as a former of character, and 
Dr. Draper claims that the printing-press has super- 
seded the pulpit. If this is quite true (and we fear 
that it is not altogether untrue) the world is ina bad 
way, and it behooves our i/luminati to cease their tn- 
terminable dissensions about ecclesiastical millinery 
and abstract theories and take counsel as to the remedy. 
If the high duties and principles of a true and noble 
life can no longer be as efficiently inculcated by essays 
and addresses as by extended parables and under dis- 
guise of romance, the new methods must be deeply 
studied and lovingly wrought out. The seeds which 
Richardson planted in England and Charles Brockden 
Brown in America have developed into trees which 
overshadow the Anglo-Saxon race, and it cannot yet be 
seen whether their fruits shall be full of healing or of 
spiritual death. The unsullied purity and splendor 
of Scott are contrasted by the grossness of Fielding; 
the sin-scourging invectives of Thackeray by the hot 
poison of Laurence; the saintly purity of Macdonald 
by the inflamed suggestions of Ouida. Mr. Carker 
and Becky Sharp are as well known as Leatherstock- 
ing and Romola; and Claude Duval and Jack Shepard 
have a wider constituency than Adam Bede. Thacke- 
ray has somewhere said that all people with healthy 
literary appetites love novels, but the meaning of the 
——- word has been sadly perverted even since his 

ay. 

The most serious attack of unbeneficial literature is 
made upon the youth of the corntry, andits ayenue of 
advance is through the flash newspaper and the low 
grade of cheap novel. The number of the former is 
legion, and their general uniform is illustrated by 
sensational head-lines and tawdry wood-cuts. No 
fewer than twenty-five of these papers are published in 
New York alone, and it is estimated that they have 
three million readers every week. Many others are 
printed in other cities and count their added mill- 
ions of readers. Besides the ordinary channels of the 
mails they are scattered broadcast through the coun- 
try by the news companies, and their coarse illustra- 
tions are seen on every news-stand and in the station- 
ery shops of the remotest hamlets, amid the pastoral 
innocence of the hill-country and the prairies. There 
is no other agency which is so effectually leavening 
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the nation, for the flash paper penetrates to solitudes 
where even the circuit-rider never appears, and far be- 
yond the blue-and-white signs of the telegraph com- 
panies. 

A recent reviewer, after examining great numbers 
of these multiplying productions of a degraded press, 
wrote that: ‘‘Nothing good can be said of them. 
They must be characterized as bad, worse, worst.” 
The titles of the stories are viciously sensational and 
the situations are of the most impossible character, 
with high spice of hair-breadth adventure, prurient 
description and scandalous suggestion. Picturesque- 
ness, delicacy, purity are all alien to these blood- 
curdling fictions, and the normal and healthy condi- 
tions of life are not considered. The heroes are 
those most regardless of long-settled social and nat- 
ural laws, and their most notable achievements are 
triumphant revolts against the very nature of things. 
Their armament is complete and efficient, their com- 
bative skill is marvelous and their language and habits 
are those of the slums. Occasionally a trite moralism 
or a plagiarized description is introduced as a foil, or 
as a contrast by which to heighten the color of the 
narrative, but the next chapter brings back the rattle 
of the frontier revolvers, the howls of the South-Sea 
pirates and the vulgar-genteel dialogues of the buck- 
ram lords and ladies. And the reader ever draws a 
lengthening chain, for no sooner is Chincapin Dick 
brought to his reward in the last chapter of one story 
than Deadwood Jim enters the most interesting part of 
his brutal career in the same paper, and Calamity Jane 
appears on the scene in the first chapters of another 
serial. 

And what is the result of all this mighty flood of 
unsavory literature? Evil, and evil, and evil again. 
The tranquil and industrious home-life, with its sacred 
peace and unceasing blessings, 1s held up to scorn, 
and the ideal career is one of wild adventure and law- 
less force, ending in the acquisition of dazzling hon- 
ors and delights. Appetites depraved by heredity are 
pampered and glutted in their unnatural tastes, and 
during the most tender formative years, and the broad 
road to perdition is opened before myriads of little 
feet. The uneventful life of school and shop, the 
working days and monotonous evenings, are set over 
against the dashing deeds and passionate joys of the 
putative heroes of the printed page, and appear all the 
more dull and profitless by the comparison. Still 
worse and more pernicious lessons are taught to mere 
children, who become wise beyond their years, and are 
prepared for deadly dangers. The school-boy swag- 
gers about his home, and talks the Bowery slang, and 
apes the inflections of the hoodlum, and then with his 
comrades endeavors to out-rival the extraordinary 
rufians who are set up as the heroes of his hidden 
reading. The instructors in some of our public schools 
keep a watch on the reading of their pupils, and report 
that the most unruly and rebellious boys are those who 
are addicted to the study of these fictions. (The sub- 
ject of flash reading has been examined by Mr. W. H. 
Bishop, in the September “ Atlantic,” with great good 
temper and philosophic tranquillity.) 

Many of the women of America find their light men- 
tal exhilaration in a similar manner in the pages of 
certain magazines professedly devoted to their amuse- 
ment, and in the long lines of novels written by experts 
of the Southworth school. There is also a group of 
weekly ‘papers working on the same line, and con- 
stantly purveying a light, frothy, and turgid literature 
to its readers. This class of fiction is by far less dan- 
gerous than the stronger and more fiery forms which 
are placed before the sterner sex: and yet the imagi- 
nary conditions of tife therein depicted and the sup- 
positious possibilities set forth undoubtedly stimulate 
thoughts which result in terrible revolts against the 
laws of social safety. 

There is another class of publications, issued secret- 
ly from hidden presses, whose pages are saturated with 
the most terrible poison, and breathe out a fatal spir- 
itual malaria wherever they fall. Therein the foulest 
morasses of sensualism are portrayed in the plainest 
language, appreciatively, skillfully, and even enthusi- 
astically, and the art of Hades is called in to illustrate 
the reeking pages. Carefully sealed circulars are sent 
out broadcast, mainly to young people, of both sexes, 
giving lists of these books and their prices, and invit- 
ing orders. College and academy catalogues are often 
used as mediums for obtaining addresses, and the curi- 
osity of the students is relied upon as a powerful as- 
sistance to the traffickers. The books are gloated over 
in secret, and are handed on from one youth to an- 
otber, until whole neighborhoods are deeply infected 
with the virulent poison, and the gravest consequences 
ensue. If in the mysterious future beyond the tomb 
there is a place of torture more horrible and pitiless 
than any other it must be reserved for the men who 
live by this infernal trade, and who lure innocent souls 
into the downward paths of perdition for the sake of a 
few dollars of gain. If the State may adjudge the pen- 
alty of death for those who slay the body, how much 








more should it exterminate, as vipers or scorpions, 
those who brutalize the youth and flower of the com- 
munity, and thus prepare unnumbered woes for society. 
Of late years, the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
has dealt many vigorous and valiant blows at this 
hydra-headed monster, and has gained several impor- 
tant successes. 








UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
‘© CYILAS! Wake up! Silas! There was a knock 
J) onthe window, just as sure’s you’re alive. I’ve 
heerd it three times now.” 

‘Tf you hadn’t been hearin’ knocks for thirty years, 
Huldy, I’'d think more of this one,” returned Uncle 
Silas Mann, struggling out of his first heavy sleep and 
sitting up to listen as patiently as if it were part of 
the night’s duty to account for what thus far had been 
only the nervousness of a timid woman intensified by 
years of green tea, and stimulated by all the creakings 
and groanings and unaccountable sounds to which an 
old house gives itself up at‘night. ‘‘ How you’re ever 
goin’ to make up all the sleep you’ve lost keepin’ one 
ear open for nothin’, I don’t see, Huldy. Do try and 
get a nap.” 

Uncle Silas turned over, but as he turned started 
up again. An unmistakable rap sounded on the win- 
dow near the head of the bed, and Aunt Huldy gave 
a faint little scream. 

‘‘ There, Silas! I told you so, an’ you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it.”’ 

‘*Who’s there? an’ what do you want this time 0’ 
night?” Uncle Silas called, as he threw up the window 
and peered out. 

‘*Hus-h!” came softly, 
you can. I thought you would never hear. 

Silas |” 

Aunt Huldah, whose fears, like those of many timid 
women, fled instantly in the presence of any substan- 
tial cause, and who had followed her husband at once, 
sat down in the high rocking-chair, too overcome by 
astonishment to stand. 

‘¢ For the land’s sake! It’s Patty Pearsons! Pretty 
Patty. For the land’s sake!” 

Even as she spoke she felt about among her array 
of bottles on the little light-stand for matches, and 
after much fumbling lighted the candle, which when 
Uncle Silas returned cast a faint glimmer on a tall 
figure with pale, set face, and deep, hollow, dark 
eyes; a face so full of woe that the pair looked at it 
and then at one another aghast. 

“*Taint Patty; it can’t be,” said Aunt Huldah, and 
then checked herself as she saw how the girl trembled. 
‘* You poor lamb, with your hands like ice, and it July 
too! Here; crawl right into bed where it’s warm, and 
I’ll start up a fire and make you a good cup 0’ tea. 
You must have a bite o’ something before you're fit to 
say a word.” i 

‘“‘T don’t want it,” came in so despairing a voice 
that again both started. ‘‘I only want Uncle Silas. 

He was the only one that could help, and nobody here 
must know. He is the only one. Father tried to keep 
me from coming; but I had to, and I’ve walked over 
from St. Albans Bay to-night. Dunning’s sloop 
brought me there.” 

“Twelve miles in the dark !”’ said Aunt Huldah, who 
never walked save about her house. ‘*No wonder 
you’re white. "Taint Donald, then. I didn’t know 
but what he'd had a stroke. But, there; don’t you 
speak another word till I’ve fixed you up something. 
To think of me askin’ a single question an’ you lookin’ 
that way.” 

Aunt Huldah hurried away to the kitchen, while 
Uncle Silas took off the light shawl and bonnet, damp 
with night dews, and laid Patty on the bed as if she 
had been a baby. 

‘<Tt’s trouble, I know,” he said, *‘ an’ Uncle Silas Il 
stand by ye whatever it is. But half an hour ain’t goin’ 
to make it any worse. Jest lie quiet, Patty, an’ do as 
wife says, an’ may the Lord be with you through it.” 

Patty obeyed, but the strained, eager look in the 
dark eyes did not alter, and Uncle Silas after a few 
moments of waiting by her knelt by the bed. What 
possibilities had entered his mind as he stood there 
Patty neither knew nor thought, but as his familiar 
voice sounded in words that seemed instantly to take 
hold of a helping Presence only waiting this appeal 
to become visible and potent, she shivered, and shrank 
away. 

** Don’t, Uncle Silas,” she said. ‘‘ This isn’t a thing 
we can pray about. Ifwe could I should know better 
what to do.” 

‘* There’s nothing so bad that praying can’t help it; 
nothing—” began the old man, but Polly was silent 
now, and the words seemed checked and to rebound as 
they left his lips. He rose and again stood by her 
waiting for Aunt Huldah, who presently brought in a 


““Open the door still as 
Oh, Uncle 









tray, cleared the light-stand of its burden of camphor 
bottles and her favorite specifics of one sort and an- 
other and set tea and some tempting food before the 
girl. At the tirst mouthful Patty turned away. 

‘You must,” said Uncle Silas imperatively. ‘ Not 
one word ’1! I hear till you’ve eaten enough to talk on. 
Don’t I tell ye I understand that it’s trouble has brought 
ye? Eat an’ you'll tell it better.” 

Patty obeyed, drinking the tea eagerly and taking a 
bit of bread. Then she pushed back her heavy hair 
with a gesture both knew. 

“You must yet into bed—both of you,” she said. 
**You are shivering, it isso damp. I will sit on the 
foot as I used to that year here. I can tell you better 
sa.” 

The pair obeyed and Patty for a moment was silent. 

**T don’t know how to tell you,” she said with a 
groan, ‘‘and yet there isn’t an hour to lose. Uncle 
Silas, they’ve taken up my husband for murder and 
he’s on trial now for his life.” 

‘*She’s out of her mind with the walk,” said Aunt 
Huldah faintly. ‘* You hain’t got no husband, Patty.”’ 

“‘T hadn’t the last time you heard, but I have now. 
Uncle Silas, it was Robert Saunders after all.” 

‘* Tobit Saunders’s black sheep?” the old man said 
mechanically. ‘‘ Why, Patty, we thought you’d given 
it up. You never wrote.” 

‘* Yes, Tobit Saunders’s black sheep. repeated Patty 
bitterly. ‘*That’s what everybody calls him, when 
there wasn’t another such generous, warm-hearted 
soul in the wilderness. I never thought you'd say 
that, Uncle Silas. Handsome and gay and more a 
gentleman than any of them, and so they’ll all be down 
on him now. They said I was crazy. to marry him— 
I a church member, an’ he a man that his own father 
had turned out because he was wild and wouldn’t set- 
tle to work. Father nearly turned me out, and he was 
bound up in me too. You know father. I’d said ‘ No’ 
to so many he thought I'd stay by him always—him 
and Benoni—but Robert followed me up. You know 
just how he did when I was here. He said he’d go to 
work any way I liked that wouldn’t break us up. He’d 
burn charcoal, or go into the lumber camp, or get 
some place about the mines—anything so’t I needn’t 
leave father. Then father, when he’d found I’d nearly 
made up my mind, kept the big Bible open day and 
night and the minute Robert came in he’d begin: ‘ Be 
not unequally yoked with an unbeliever,’ and every 
text he could pick out that went against us. ‘You're 
the child of praying parents, Patty Pearsons,’ he said. 
‘I give you to the Lord in your cradle, and how ’ll I 
bear it to see you takin’ up with a child o’ the devil 
now? I can’t bear it, an’ it’s killin’ me.’ I told him I 
was a believer an’ meant to stay one, but Robert 
Saunders had a soul to save as well as other folks and 
he’d a good deal kinder heart to start with than most. 
I knew well enough he’d been wild. He told me the 
whole, and there wasn’t a mean thing in it, and he 
wanted to do better. Oh, Uncle Silas, how good he 
was! I didn’t know a man could be so tender and gen- 
tle. I never’d seen any one so but you. I was so 
happy it seemed as if I couldn’t hardly live, and now 
I’m punished for it. 

** We shouldn’t have been married so soon, but one 
day we went to the Point, and Dunning’s sloop was lying 
there loading up, and a minister on board going up to 
the Gore. Robert said it was all ordered so, and I 
didn’t make any time because [ thought that, once 
done, father would settle down and think there was 
Do mo use in objections. There were two men on 
board that stood round and looked sort of curious, 
and they asked Robert if he lived there steadily, and 
other questions. He didn’t make much answer and 
was very pale, but I thought that was because of the 
strangeness and suddenness of it all, and we were mar- 
ried. Then we went home, and he went up to father 
and he said very solemnly, ‘ Mr. Pearsons, I’ve turned 
over a new leaf, and I’m going to settle down to work 
steady, and Patty and I decided not to wait any longer, 
so we were married this afternoon.’ Father didn’t 
speak, and Robert went on, ‘ I’ve got nearly three hun- 
dred dollars, an’ that’s more than you had when you 
started with Patty’s mother, for I’ve heard you say so.’ 

‘«* Where did you get those dollars?’ said father. 

‘**T’ve been saving up,’ says Robert, ‘ ever since I 
made up my mind to ask for Patty, and you know I sold 
my colt a month ago.’ 

“<Tf you was a God-fearing man,’ said father, ‘I 
could stand it if you hadn’t a dollar; but, Robert 
Saunders, you ain’t, an’ it’s borne in upon me that that 
money won't have no blessin’ upon it.’ 

“«Then I’ll earn some that will,’ said Rob. ‘I 
swear one would say I was a heathen out an’ out! 
You believe in sending missionaries out to them, but 
you haven’t a good word for a man that’s willing to do 
a son’s duty by you if you’ll let him.’ 

‘* Father only groaned and went out to the barn to 
pray, and Robert caught hold of me and held me. 
There were tears in his eyes as he looked at me. 

‘*¢ Patty,’ he said, ‘ sometimes I’ve thought the time 
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might come when you’d let go too. Are you going 
to?’ 

‘* ¢Tt’s too late for that,’ I said. ‘ If you were a mur- 
derer, I’m yours forever. I can’t change.’ 

‘‘ He shivered like the ague and let go of me. Then 
he caught me again. 

‘“** No, thank God, you can’t change. You’re faith 
ful,’ said he, and then he went out to do something 
father wanted. Uncle Silas, we’d only been married ten 
days when those men I’d seen on the boat came up 
one afternoon. Robert had gone to the Point, but 
they said they’d wait when they found he wasn’t there, 
and I got them supper, thinking they had something to 
do with the mines, perhaps. Robert came about seven, 
and they all sat and talked. Father’s is the only house 
for a good many miles, and you know we always took 
in people for the night; soI thought finally they meant 
to stay. After awhile they began to talk about ped- 
dling along the lake and how many had taken it up. 

‘““¢T'm thinking of it myself,’ one of them said. 
‘There’s a young fellow near Whitehail—Tom Cran- 
dall; did you ever hear of him?—that talks of selling 
out, and I’m thinking of buying his outfit.’ 

‘* Robert sat by me. It was dark, almost, so nobody 
saw much, and he had my hand. He gripped it so I 
almost screamed. 

‘**T haven’t seen him lately,’ he said. 

*“**Not since the afternoon of June 13th,’ said the 
biggest man, getting up, ‘when you fought and Killed 
him and buried him under a pile of brush. Robert 
Saunders, I arrest you forthe murder of Thomas Cran- 
dall.’ 

**Robert didn’t stir. The handcuffs were snapped 
on him ina moment. I didn’t faint or even cry out. 
I said, ‘Is it true, Robert?” ‘Don’t you answer!’ 
said the other man with the warrant; ‘you ain’t 
obliged to/criminate yourself.’ 

‘«<*Tt is true,’ said Robert, looking at me and putting 
out his hands. ‘It is true, and I’m a devil to have 
married you; byt, before God, Patty, I never meant to 
murder. It was an old grudge, and Tom was half 
drunk. I tried to humor him along, but he would 
fight, and he said some things that made me terribly 
angry. But I didn’t know I had struck him hard 
enough to even hurt him much, let alone killing him, 
for I was bound to get off peaceably if I could, and 
was just clinching with him and trying to throw him 
when he fell back. I couldn’t believe he wasn’t going 
to get up again, and when I found he wasn’t I was 
beside myself. There wasn’t but one thing to do, and 
I buried him under the brush.’ 

“*f told you that money had a curse on it,’ said 
father, who had just stood still looking, ‘ but I didn’t 
know it was blood-money.’ * 

**T’'m not a thief,’ said Robert. ‘His money is 
with him where he is. Not one dollar of it could I 
ever have touched. Who found it out?’ 

‘«<¢ A man who says he’d have given one of his eyes 
not to have seen what he did—Ben Searles. He was 
on his way home, and saw you and Crandall walking 
along, talking pretty loud. That’s all he saw; but 
when Crandall was missing he began to think, and he 
just dropped in the store one night that he’d seen you 
together. Dinsmore took it up, and went oyer the 
ground with Crandall’s pointer; but it wouldn’t have 
been certain then if he hadn’t found right alongside 
the body your own knife, with your name on the han- 
die. That’s why we’re here. It’s a clear case, murder 
and robbery, for Crandall had just drawn money and 
there wasn’t a dollar on him.’ 

“**T’ll never believe it,’ I said. ‘The killing might 
be, but never the other. You shall get clear, Robert, 
of that, whatever else happens.’ 

*« «God bless you!’ he said. ‘I knew you’d be faith- 
ful. And then they took him away. They’re trying 
him now.” 

‘“‘ What do you want me to do, Patty?” said Uncle 
Silas, with quivering voice, after a moment’s silence. 

‘“*] want you to lend me some money for another 
lawyer. ‘The State gave him this one, and he was very 
kind, but I want another. I didn’t tell you I had been 
at Sandy Hill almost a month; over a fortnight before 
the trial began. When Robert plead guilty I thought 
that was the end and that there couldn’t be any trial, 
but it wasn’t so. The lawyer said he must be defended 
any way, and he did defend him so I begam to think at 
last they would let him off. But when I heard the 
other side they made him seem worse than anything I 
ever imagined. Searles’s testimony and everything 
was pieced together so, and it seemed to prove him 
thief and all. I couldn’t bearit. I hadn’t meant to 
come to you, but then I thought you would help me 
and so [I came without asking anybody about it.” 

“You can’t change lawyers now, Patty,” said Uncle 
Silas. ‘‘I wish you'd come for me in the beginning. 
You must get back right away.” 

“T know it; to-night ifI can. It was dreadful that 
I couldn’t get here before, but Dunning ran aground 
and had to wait fora beat to get him off, and so two 
days are lost already.” 


‘*You haven’t been two days gettin’ from Port Henry 
here!” exclaimed Uncle Silas. 

‘* Yes,” Patty answered wearily. ‘“Dunning was kind, 
though, and he spoke to the captain of another boat: 
Fisher’s boat, that starts from the Bay at seven. I 
want you to harness up and take me back if you will.” 

‘*T sha’n’t let you go, Patty,” said Aunt Huldah, ris- 
ing up and trying to shake off the horrors that had 
come upon her. ‘ You ain’t fit. You can’t.” 

“‘She’s got to, wife,” said Uncle Silas solemnly. 
‘*This ain’t no time to think of cant’s and Jit’s. She's 
his wife, and she’s doin’ her duty, an’ we’ve got to help 
her best way we can.” 

‘“‘In spite of the disgrace?” said Patty, and then 
throwing herself on the floor burst into wild weeping. 

‘““Oh, shame!” she said, as after a few moments she 
choked back the sobs and sat up. ‘Shame, to think 
I should waste time that way. I haven’t shed a tear 
and I didn’t mean to; but I didn’t believe you'd take it 
this way, Uncle Silas. Everybody that comes along 
says what a disgrace it is, but nobody seems to think 
there is anything to be done and there’s so little time. 
It will kill me if we can’t save him.” 


‘* He’s in the Lord’s hands, Patty,” said Aunt Hul- 
dah. 


‘*T know it, and that’s why its soawful. ‘No mur- 
derer shall inherit the kingdom of heaven.’ Oh, I’ve 
said that all the way up. He mustn't die. To lose 
him here and lose him there too—I can’t have it so /” 

‘“*Hush, Patty,” said Uncle Silas. ‘‘The Lord’s arm 
ain’t shortened. “Tain't for you nor me to shut Robert 
Saunders out of the kingdom.” 

‘* He is shut out and we can’t open the door for him,” 
she answered mournfully. ‘* Don’t talk of it. Let us 


so.” 
‘*“You needn’t think about me, Silas,’’ said Aunt 
Huldah. ‘‘ Joshua Bean will look after things same as 


he always has, an’ you stay by Patty long’s you can do 
any good. An’ when it’s settled bring her back here. 
She aint fit to go back to them woods alone.” 

*“T couldn’t go anywhere else,” said Patty. “If it 
ends well, we belong there; if it doesn’t, God knows 
where I belong, but father and Benoni are there any- 
way. There’s one human being that can’t throw it up 
to me. Benoni loves Robert, and it seemed to mea 
sign Robert was good as he felt to me, because Benoni 
shrinks away from almost everybody.” 

‘*He’s one o’ the Lord’s own; dumb or speaking, it 
doesn’t make a mite o’ difference,’’ said Aunt Huldah. 
‘*Now, Patty, you just lie still a bit while I get what 
your uncle ‘ll want. *T'won’t take very long.” 

(To be continued.) 








RE FORM SCHOOLS, 
SOCIAL LIFE, RESULTS, AND METHODS OF 
INPROVEMENT. 
By CHARLES F,. THWING. 

“T°HE social lite of a boy or girl in a reform school 

is usually one of happiness. Two systems of 
organization, the family and the cemgregate, prevail. 
In the latter the inmates, though several hundred in 
number, are usually housed under one roof, dine in the 
same room and sleepin separate apartments designed 
for two or four occupants. In the family system the 
inmates are divided into families, seldom exceeding 
fifty or seventy-five members, and live, so far as may 
be, under all the associations of a family and a home. 
This is the system which prevails in European reforma- 
tories and is extending into the schools of the United 
States. Its advantages are obvious, [n developing 
individuality of character, in fostering a high degree 
of personal influence of officer over the pupil and in 
affording opportunities for thorough training in moral 
and religious principles, the family system is incom- 
parably superior to the congregate. The system, 
moreover, most readily permits the division of the in- 
mates on the ground of deportment. 

Living in the family of fifty members, with friends 
and under pleasant physical circumstances, the boy or 
girl finds much happiness throughout the months or 
years of his (or her) sojourn, Neither the manual nor 
the mental work is burdensome. The division of time 
for the twenty-four hours allows ample opportunity for 
recreation as well as for sleep. To work and school 
usually four hours each are allotted; to sleep nine, 
and to meals and recreation seven. The food, though 
of limited variety, is probably of better quality and 
more abundant than many had eaten at their home 
tables. Its character is indicated in the bill of fare 
at the industrial schoo! in San Francisco for two of the 
seven days: 


BREAKFAST. DINNER, SUPPER. 
Tuesday... |8read and Coffee Corned Beef........ |Bread and 
| Boiled Rice.. | SRS Tea. 
ERE e Potaioes .. ........ 


Sees: S 
Wednesday..|/Hasred Meat....|Mutron Potpie..... |Bread and 
Potatoes 


... _..|Turpipsor Cabbage! Tea. 
Bread and Coffe|P: ta: oes and Bread 


A considerable degree of personal freedom is also 
| permitted in many of the reformatories, In the 
Ohio school, for example, ‘‘no high fences, walls, bolts 








or bars” are employed and three-fourths of its in- 
mates, it is said, do not avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities offered for escaping. Organizations, more- 
over, of various sorts are formed among the lads. 
Military companies, baseball and football clubs and 
musical associations flourish in several schools. 

On leaving the school many of the girls and boys are 
indentured, that is, are placed in homes to learn a 
trade or at least to remain for two oc more years. 
With the decline, however, of the apprentice system it 
is difficult to discover fit places for the boys; but for 
the girls suitable homes are easily found. The dimin- 
ution in the per centage of the boys who are inden- 
tured has fallen one half in fifty years. In the New 
York school from 

1825 to 1535, 85 per ceut indentured or enlisted. 


1835 to 1845, 86 “ 

1845 te 1855,84 4 ae 
1855 tu 1865, 69 “ oe 
1865 to 1874,28 “ “ oe 


The vocations which they enter on their discharge 
comprise all employments from the clerical to that of 
the soap-maker. The farm and the shoe bench attract 
by far the largest number, and the remainder are scat- 
tered throughout a hundred employments. 

The results of the work of reform schools upon the 
moral character of their inmates proves that they are 
in fact as well as in name reformatories. It is the 
common testimony from the two score of schools in 
the United States that three fourths of their numbers 
become useful members of society. Only a small pro- 
portion attain wealth, a still smaller develop into 
scholars of wide learning or acute thinkers, but three 
from every four plow, fish, peg and sew faithfully, 
and to society their lives are a support and not a bur- 
den, a blessing and not a curse. 

Yet it is to be conceded that a certain proportion of 
the graduates of reform schools do fall into crime. 
By an examination of two hundred and thirty-three 
convicts in the State prison of New York in the year 
1876 it was found that 22.74 per cent. of the number 
were ‘‘refuge boys,” most of whom resided in cities. 
A similar exhibit was made in Massachusetts three 
years earlier, when it was shown that 21.84 per cent. 
of the prison convicts had been members of the reform 
school. That a certain ratio of those connected with 
the reformatory will not be reformed is to be expected. 
But the large proportion of those to whom the reform 
schvol is the beginning of an upright life vindicates 
the noble work which it is uecomplishing. 

But notwithstanding the excellence of these results 
several methods are open for increasing the efficiency 
of the reformatory institution. The various methods 
that I shall venture to suggest are employed to at least 
a small extent in many schools, but a more strict em- 
ployment of them in every schoo} would enhance the 
worth of its work, 

First,—No idleness should be allowed. The contract 
system of labor prevails in most schools. In case, 
therefore, contractors refuse to pay the price de- 
manded, the boys and girls are obliged to be idle, 
Throughout the ‘‘ bard times” many of the inmates of 
many schools have been and are without work. The 
remedy for this evil condition is not far to seek. Work 
should be provided even if it is unremunerative. It is 
better for the girl and boy to work without pay than 
not to work at all. Idle hands are mischievous hands. 
Work, therefore, is of primary, and its pecuniary re- 
ward of secondary, importance. 

Second.-—This work should be of the nature of an 
apprenticeship. Each inmate, remaining for no longer 
than three years, should learn a trade. The lack of a 
trade-education leads to poverty, and poverty is a 
mother of yice ayd crime. - Although a few trades, as 
tanning or steregtyping, would be difficult to teach in 
a school, yet training in most of the yocations ¢ouid 
be readily provided. Each boy and girl before leaving 
a reformatory should be the master of a trade by 
which an honest livelihood can be earned. 

Third.—The family system of organization, arranged 
on the basis of deportment, should be formea. By 
means of this system the bad boys and girls are made 
no worse, the good are made better, and all the in- 
fluences of a pure home are rendered more etfective. 

Fourth.—In line with the preceding suggestion, tijg 
importange to the inmates of the society of women of 
noble character is to be emphasized. The matron ang 
her assistants should be foster-meothers to these coin: 
mitted to their care, The ladies, alse, of the town in 
which a reformatory is located would find in its mem- 
bers a fertile field of missionary labor. 

Fifth.—The necessity of thorough instruction is ob- 

_Vious. All the arrangements and the work of a school 
should be frequently examined by boards appointed 
for the purpose. These boards should be held respon- 
sible for all abuses Committed by the superintendent 
and his associates; and to insure the thorqughness of 
the examination of the domestic arrangements—ar- 
rangements whose excellence is essential to the suc- 
cess of a school—these boards should be composed of 
women as wellas of men. The women who serve as 
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inspectors of the Massachusetts schools have un- 
earthed defects in their management to which men 
would probably have been blind. 

Sixth. Larger libraries and a greater variety of peri- 
odicals should be open to the students. The reading- 
room ought to contain not only the principal news- 
papers of the State to which the school belongs but 
also copies of at least half a dozen of the best weekly 
papers published in the country and also copies of at 
least two of the illustrated magazines. The library, 
also, ought to be stocked with the best books in fiction 
and romance, in history and travel, in biography and 
poetry which can afford either instruction or entertain- 
ment to the young reader. 

Seventh. The importance of moral and religious in- 
struction cannot be over-estimated. Each school of 
two hundred or more pupils should not only have a 
chaplain but should also regard him as essential an 
officer as the superintendent or physician. In case, 
however, the institution is small in numbers the teach- 
ers of the daily school ought to be fitted and to be au- 
thorized to serve as pastors to their students. By this 
means constant and effective instruction in morals and 
Christianity would be afforded. 

Eighth. The salary of the chief officer of a school 
should be sufficiently large to attract thoroughly 
qualified men. In many schools the salary is so small 
and the responsibility of the work so great that only 
second-rate ability can be persuaded to accept a super- 
intendency. It is a wretched economy in a State gov- 
ernment which, to save an annual expense of a thousand 
dollars, places an unworthy man at the head of a prison 
or of a reform school. 

Ninth. After the discharge of the inmates a general 
oversight should be kept over them by the officers. In 
awakening the interest of friends in their behalf, in 
finding means of employment, in surrounding them 
with good influences, the officers may be of great aid 
to those who were once under their immediate charge 
and who ought never to pass entirely beyond their 
care. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE TRUE INTERPRETATION OF 
RELIGION. 

“ And it came to pass that, as they went in the way, a cer- 
tain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee withersoever 
thou goest. And Jesus said unto him. Foxes hav holes, and 
birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. And he said unto another, Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury mv father. 
Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead; but go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God. And another also said, 
Lord, I will follow thee: but let me first go and hid them 
farewell, which are at home at my house. And Jesus ssid 
unto him, No man, baving put his band to the plough, and 
looking back. is fit for the king¢om of God.’’"— LUKE ix. 57-62- 

N this chapter we have a remarkable example of the 
I way in which the Saviour was accustomed to 
select topics of discourse. When he went once into 
the synagogue in Nazareth he took a manuscript of the 
Old Testament and read, and then discoursed. Besides 
that Ido not recollect an instance in which Christ 
preached a sermon from the Old Testament as we 
preach sermons from the Old and New Testaments by 
taking texts. On the other hand, the Evangelists are 
full of instances in which Christ’s teaching was de- 
veloped from the face of nature, and from the current 
events in society that had transpired, or were happen- 
ing at the time, before him. We have many such 
instances in this chapter in the context. 

From this passage we may naturally consider, first, 
the great number who regard religion as simply a 
poetic embellishment, as an esthetic species of cthics, 
as an accomplishment. It was natural that those whom 
Christ met should regard it thus, because they had set 
before them the example of the templars, and of the 


"great body of the Jewish people, who had almost 


abandoned spiritual and real human living in favor of 
the ceremonial. The instrument, the type, was more 
to them than the thing signified. And there are still, 
as there will be in every age, a great many men who 
have received such impression from the organized 
church, from organized doctrine, from organized or- 
dinances, from organized procedure of every kind, an 
impression that religion is a garment that is to be put 
on or to be put off; that itis a heightening of some 
virtues ; that it is a beautifying of a man’s life; togeth- 
er with the stopping of a few of the more prominent 
faults, thus securing for one’s self a certain degree of 
safety. It is regarded by them as a certain something 
to be gained. Tf you look upon it on the one side, it is 
an avoidance of certain terrible dangers; and if you 
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look upon it on the other side, in its highest form, it is 
an embellishment, or an accomplishment. 

Now, in regard to accomplishments in religion men 
believe as they do in regard to accomplishments out of 
religion. We send our children to school to learn the 
substantial elements of education. They must learn to 
read, to write and to cipher. They must learn a little 
grammar, something of geography, aud a few other 
things; but when it comes to paintifig, to music, to the 
French language, to embroidery, to all sorts of ac- 
complishments, people think these are very well for 
those who are rich and have time to devote to them, 
but that their children can get along without them. 
They regard such attainments as well enough in their 
way, but they think that men can thrive without them 
as well as with them, and sometimes better. And so 
men feel that religion is a certain element of beautify- 
ing, a kindling of the immagination, a disclosure of 
moral sensibilities of a pleasurable kind: and that 
although this is very desirable a man can get along 
very well on morality without it. And this is the more 
plausible because morality is the stalk on which we 
develop the higher spiritual experiences. 

Now, the New Testament idea of religion is no such 
thing as this. That idea is that religion is life itself, 
and the whole life, upon a larger plane and sphere 
than that on which we project it ordinarily. Religion 
is not a certain deposit which is dropped Ilke an odor- 
ous gum out of the heavenly land, that when a man has 
received this depositum he is fragrant forever. That 
is not religion. 

I hear men say that they have got religion. One 
would think that they had swallowed it. They have 
got religion, they say; as if it were a magnificent 
diamond that they had come into possession of. They 
have got religion; as if it were joining some society of 
honor. 

Now, no man ever got religion; if he ever had any, 
he lived it. Religion is nothing but right conduct 
springing from right motives. It is the right organ- 
ization of a man according to God’s original laws of 
nature, as they relate to,the body, to the social affec- 
tions, to the moral sense, and to the sphere of the 
mind; and this cannot be got any more than you can 
go to a store or an academy and buy an education. 
You can buy a diploma; but an education you cannot 
buy. Religion is something that is to be had by the 
molding of the whole man to a higher pattern, the ex- 
emplar of which is the Lord Jesus Christ; so that 
when men say that they have got religion, what they 
mean is that they have a hope. Oh yes, a man can 
get a hope; there is no trouble about that, especially 
if you make the conditions low enough. 

For there is no religion in the Bible. Let me not 
shock you. When apilot opens his book, and I say 
‘*There is no water in that book,” he does not misap- 
prehend me atall. There is no ocean there. The 
directions, the channels, the calculations, are 
there; but the thing itself is outside of the book, in 
the ocean, in the sea, in the bays, in the rivers. And 
there is no religion in the Bible. There are directions 
concerning it made on paper, with printer’s ink; but 
the thing described, if it exists anywhere, exists in 
you. It is defined in the Apostile’s language, where he 
says, ‘‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.” It is the life 
of Christ reproduced in your life. So, where men come 
to religion, they often come as the man came to Christ, 
saying, ‘‘I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest, 
Master.”” What he meant was, ‘‘I will eat thy bread, 
Master; I will wear thy raiment, Master; I will take 
thy offices,Master; when you come into your kingdom 
as the Prince long waited for, and choose to disclose 
yourself, I will be there; I will be ready to take the 
Treasuryship, even the position of Secretary of State, 
anything you want to have me take; I will follow you 
whithersoever you go, Master.” And the answer was, 
‘*There is not a fox that is not richer than lam; there 
is not a bird that has not more a home than I have; I 
am a pauper, despised and rejected of men, going to 
death; and will you follow me whithersoever I go? to 
Jerusalem, to Gethsemane, to the council, to the cross, 
and to the tomb? Thither gol.” The man was re- 
buked, and we hear no more of him. y 

To follow Christ with us is not a mere polish of 
things that are substantial, valuable and needful in 
this life: it is the construction and reconstruction of 
the whole man upon a higher pattern—such an one as 
is in Christ Jesus, where the keel is laid in the love 
of God and the love of man and where the whole ship 
consists of this love: for life is a building. 

There are very many men who have the idea that 
while religion is a good thing it is a thing to be de- 
ferred, if possible, to the last moment, because the en- 
trance on it is to be described by figures, metaphors, 
that, by the urgency of revival preachers being strained 
in various ways, have come to produce the impression 
that being born again is a thousand times more painful 
than being born at first, and that a man is to come cry- 
ing into the kingdom of heaven. 

I think that men have a feeling about religion in 











them that it is very much like the process that gold 
ore has to go through. It must be put under the 
stamps, and pounded to pieces, and ground and mixed 
with quicksilver, and washed out, and finally collected 
and run into bullion. That is what they would call 
‘‘morality.” But whether that bullion. is in the form 
of coin, so that it bears the government stamp, the 
public insignia, is comparatively insignificant; and 
a man says, ‘“‘I have a million dollars in bullion. It 
would be better if it were in the form of eagles and 
half eagles, but then it is gold, and for the coin I can 
await my own convenience.” 

Men have very much such an impression about relig- 
ion—that a man has to go through certain processes, 
and that at Jast he will come out into a more perfect 
state; that while he has not the final and more complete 
form he has the bullion, and it is only necessary by and 
by to have the experience, and then he will be alto- 
gether a Christian and ready to circulate. 

So, if following Christ is being clothed with his dis- 
position, is it easy to change your dispositions into 
his? Is it easy for a man that is by constitution very 
proud to clothe his pride with the garment of love, 
and make ita servant of love? Ifa man is extremely 
avaricious and has great possessions, or means to ac- 
quire great possessions, is it easy for him to go, as 
Christ commanded the young man to go, and sell all 
and dedicate it to the service of God and. mankind? 
Where a man stands in his own sovereignty, and is 
perpetually seeking to make all the streams of advan- 
tage flowin toward him or upon him, is it easy for him 
to become the least and the lowest in order that he 
may become great? Self-renunciation, true disinter- 
ested kindness and benevolence, as the real web and 
woof of life—are these so easy that a man can attend 
to them at any time, so that he can afford to say, *I 
will attend to them after a while: not now, but by and 
by; not while I am young, but byandby”? If religion 
is anything it is the whole of a man’s life; it is the car- 
riage of his soul and of his body; it is the disposition 
of his time; it is his whole being aimed aright. 

Secondly, the idea is current that religion is a limi- 
tation and restriction instead of an enjoyment and an 
exaltation, and that it is therefore to be put off as long 
as it is safe to put it off. If one has youth he wants to 
enjoy youth. If one could be insared that he should 
live until he was eighty years of age and that he might 
have religion whenever he chose he would request that 
he need not be converted until he was seventy-nine 
years and nine months old, and then he would like 
religion just to shoot him through safely to the other 
side. And yet what a total misapprehension is there 
in this! For religion is declared by him who issued 
the decrees respecting it to be a liberty. ‘Ye are 
called to liberty.”” And Christ, as he declared himself, 
is going to open the prison door and to bring out the 
captives; and the natural state is one in which men 
are regarded as watching until midnight; but relig- 
ion is a state in which there is the rising of the san in 
the morning. It is a larger life and a better life. 

The beginnings of religion, as are the beginnings 
of everything else that is worth having, are painful; 
and that is the meaning of Scripture in regard to cross- 
bearings and self-denials. The beginning of any study 
is dificult. The beginning of the study of grammar, 
of arithmetic, of geography, or of the French language 
is difficult. The beginnings of mathematics in their 
highest forms are difficult. The difficulties that lie on 
the threshold of knowledge are like the difficulties that 
lie at the gate of a fort that is to be assailed and taken. 
But when once knowledge is in possession all studies 
become pleasant. Where one has learned to think 
with his hands on the piano is music painful to him? 
Where one’s thoughts express themselves in fiery melo- 
dies on the violin has he any reason to complain? Is 
it dificultto him? And yet what scratching and 
scratching and scratching on the violin for twelve 
hours a day, to the abomination of the whole neighbor- 
hood, does he have to go through before he gains 
facility in the use of that instrument! But having 
gained it, is it painful? And is-it not worth all it cost 
him when he has got it? And is not the whole of life 
passed inthis way? 

A young man goes into a mechanic's shop as an ap- 
preutice; it is very difficult for him to acquire the 
skill demanded; but is it not worth his while to over- 
come the difficulty and acquire that skill? A man 
goes into commerce, and has everything to learn, step 
by step, slowly, with many rebuffs and mortifications 
that require patience, but when a man is a business 
man indeed is not the ability which he has gained 
worth all the pains he has bestowed in gaining it? 
Does anybody raise objections to enduring the hard- 
ships which are necesssary to make him a business 
man? 

One would be a lawyer; but he must be a student 
first: he must creep before he can walk, and walk be- 
fore he can run. Every single thing in life is made to 
say to the man that purchases it, ‘‘ You may have me 
if you will grow and make yourself large to take me. 
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‘Here am I”, says wealth: ‘‘ Here am I,” says honor: 
‘Here am I,” says pleasure; ‘‘ Here are we,” say all 
professions and occupations: ‘‘come up, and take 
possession of us;’’ but no man can take possession of 
them unless he climbs the strait and narrow way. Yet 
there is a way in which to get anything that is worth 
having. And religion is not peculiar, it is like every- 
thing else, in that regard. If any man would enter in 
he must strive to enter in; and if there be a reason 
why a man should be patient, day and night, that he 
may acquire skill of hand, whether in mechanic arts, 
or in music, or in painting, or in sculpture; if these 
things are worthy of a man’s endeavor; if one may 
sit before the canvas content to toil a year, two years, 
three years, five years, ten years, fifteen years, that he 
may call himself an artist of the first class; if one will 
deal with rude clay or stone, from year to year, that 
by and by his name may go down as that of a match- 
less sculptor; if this is worth a man’s while, and we 
praise him for it, how much more is it worth a man’s 
while to paint a portrait for eternity, or for a man to 
carve, not on stone, but on the living soul itself! 

Now, therefore, ifa man is to become a Christian, 
he cannot become one by the turn of his hand. You 
can begin it instantly, but you cannot accomplish it 
instantly. No man grows into the Lord Jesus Christ 
in a day any more than he grows into the knowledge 
of any science ina day. The work is progressive; it 
is life-long; but when once entered upon heartily it is 
the sweetest, the noblest and the best work with which 
life can concern itself. And yet there are a great 
many who feel as though religion, more than anything 
else, was a circumscription of their individuality. 

Now, you will not look me in the face and say that 
you regard your individuality in vice as being some- 
thing that you ought to keep; there is not a person in 
this audien¢e that respects himself who does not know 
that he ought to be a growing, noble, intelligent man ; 
and my message to you is that you are seeking growth 
and power by insignificant ways, by ways that perish 
in the using} and I come and propose to you a method 
which will include in it all the advantages that you 
gain by your way, and others that do not flow out of 
your method. You seek special developments with 
reference to time. I propose to you those develop- 
ments which will be better for you in time, and will 
also be sure of inheriting eternity. 

An eagle builds his hard nest onthe rock; but he 
never thinks that that nest is his home. All the air is 
his flying room. The nest is merely for a resting 
point. You build in this world a nest, to be sure; but 
that is not to be your home. The wide horizon is not 
wide enough for your flying. The eternities are for 
you. And I ask you to educate yourselves in mind, 
in thought, in feeling, in disposition, in motive and in 
conduct in such a way as that you shall be in growing 
harmony with the ever blessed of the eternal spheres, 
and not that you shall learn merely how to get along 
in the commerce of this life, and with men who, like 
you, build with relative imperfections. All those 
things are well; but when you study how to get 
along here alone your life has no perspective, no back- 
ground. Ifyou study how to get along so as to in- 
herit the promises of the kingdom that is to come, 
that is the best way to get along here; ‘‘ For godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

Thirdly, from the passages read, we may learn the 
way in which men are accustomed, when from various 
circumstances they are moved to a consideration of 
higher and nobler things, to treat their aspirations and 
their luminous hours. 

The two or three instances which are grouped to- 
gether, and that we have read for our text, represent 
men that either are moved to follow, or that are called 
to follow, the Christ-life; and the invitation is, in the 
third case, the same as if it had been an impulse pro- 
ceeding from the party himself. 

You will observe, then, from the whole attitude of 
Christ, and from what we know of his nature, that he 
saw through the holbow pretenses of these men. They 
were impressed by him; their feelings were to some 
extent awakened; but they were disingenuous. One 
wanted to follow him with the expectation of loaves 
and fishes, and honors, and prerogatives. Another 
wanted to follow him; but he wanted first to go home 
and bury his father. The inspiration was not strong 
enough to constitute a spring of action and of life. He 
looked upon Christ and his life with a mixture of ad- 
miration and of doubt. There were so many things in 
it that he could not deny that he wanted it; and there 
were so many things out of it that he could not deny 
that he did not want it; and so under the guise of filial 
piety he wanted to go home and bury his father first. 
And Christ said to him, ‘‘Let the dead bury their 
dead ”—spiritualizing it; ‘let men that do not know 
nor care for the kingdom of God perform the rites of 
sepulture : as for you, follow me.” 

And then, in the other case, in which the man was 
willing to follow Christ, he wanted to go back and say 





good-by to his father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, before he went. This was almost frivolous; 
for the following of Christ could not be as a separation 
from all that was dearest to him in this life. 

As it was then, so is it now. Men have hours in 
which their doubts are cleared away; or, if they are 
not solved to the intellect, they are substantially solved 
to that which is higher than the intellect—their moral 
intuitions. They feel as though the life that was in 
Christ Jesus was the highest and noblest life. 

Then there are many who, more than that, are quick- 
ened with the vehement desire to live a higher life than 
they are ordinarily living; and the Christian life seems 
to them more than attractive—almost irresistible. But 
there are a great many unexpended pleasures; there 
are engagements that are to be fulfilled; there are ap- 
pointments that are to be met ; and there is an impres- 
sion in their mind that if those pleasures and engage- 
ments and appointments, if those social joys, are given 
up for the sake of religion, it will shear them of just 
so many rays of light and brightness and happiness. 

Now, there is not one single social pleasure that is 
pure and becoming that you will need to give up for 
the sake of religion—not one. Do you suppose that I 
would have you go into the church as into a convent, 
and, before you took the veil, send you out to say 
good-by to your father and mother? I do not ask any 
man to come into the Christian life for the sake of tak- 
ing away his pleasure. My fault with you is that you 
do not wisely take pleasure. You have a soul that is 
capable of opening as many doors as you have facul- 
ties, and every one toward enjoyment; and you shut up 
the highest, the best and the noblest. 

I say to men in life, You are living for the flesh, for 
evanescent pleasures. Every day, like a sponge, wipes 
out the day before. And joy, beginning in the morning, 
at night is a thing of the past. You are spending your 
life as a tale that is told—and mostly for the gratifica- 
tion of the now, the now, the now; and the now buries 
itself every moment, and is gone; and no treasure is 
left behind it; and I say to you that with a thousand 
fold more joys you shall be clothed, even in this lower 
realm, if you will spread your life, opening the under- 
standing, the conscience, and the benevolence of the 
soul. Live for God; and in that way you will live best 
for yourself, and best for your friendships, and best 
for everything that is dearest in life. 

No man shall mistake me by supposing that religion 
is a doleful thing. It is the way out of dolefulness; it 
is the way out of darkness; it is the way to enjoy- 
ment; it is the way to liberty; for no man is so free 
and full of joy as the man who is wholly given to the 
development of himself along the lines of nature which 
God has established, and upon which the mind acts 
with the fullest fruition and the greatest continuity. 

I need not say how many there are who put off these 
inspirations of feeling on account of business enter- 
prises or pleasures. They have no time for religious 
things. And when, at the opening of the grave, or in 
luminous hours, the thought of the higher and nobler 
life comes to them, and they sit down to ponder it, they 
are so strung up with business that they have uo 
time to think of it. Asif it took any more time fora 
man to live right than to live wrong! As though it 
took any longer for one to be a man than to be a beast! 
If business is your calling, that becomes part of your 
religion. If society is harnessed to you, that, too, is 
to be carried along as a part of your religion. What- 
soever you do, do it to the glory of God, and then it is 
a part of your religious life. 

What would you say of 2 man that had been marked 
and set apart in society on account of being a liar, and 
that, when I called him to repent and become a truth- 
speaker, said, *‘I appreciate the beauty of truth-speak- 
ing, but I have not time”? Does it take any longer to 
tell the truth than it does to lellalie? Andif a man 
wishes to reform from lying, does it take any longer 
for him to do it than to go on telling lies? Has nota 
man time to correct his profanity? Has a man not 
time to purify his mouth from vulgarity? Is it not 
just as well to speak purely as to speak impurely, or 
reverently as irreverently? What is your life but a 
sphere of duty? And I say, Goto the discharge of 
your imperative duties, not to stand outside of them 
but to stand in them; only, lift yourselves up and dis- 
charge them in the inspiration of the nobler feelings, 
of the sanctified affections of the soul. If you should 
be called to Christ to-day, and should accept him, and 
should be transformed, and should become his follower, 
it would be your province to go on in life, in your 
business, so far as it is right, just as you did before; 
no, not just as you did before: you should be more 
diligent in business. Brighter should every one of 
your lawful pleasures be. You should live not 
languidly, but intensely. 

When once a man has had the thought of eternity 
enter into his own soul, whatever he loves he takes up 
and loyes as a thing inseparable from him forever and 
forever. 

No husband knows how to love his wife who does 





not love her with the hope of walking with her in the 
land of glory. No lover knows how to love his sweet- 
heart who does not love her enshrined in the eternities. 

And I call men to religion, not for the sake of some- 
thing that is separate from their life; it is the inspira- 
tion of their life. It is their guide to a nobler way of 
living. 

Then, there are many that feel called to a religious 
life and that have doubts. You have no doubts that 
are of any account. The great mother of doubt is 
ignorance. Ignorance? It spawns innumerable eggs 
that hatch into innumerable ephemerides. Men know 
nothing, and call it doubting; men do not understand 
a thing, and they call it doubting; but there are cer- 
tain elements that no man doubts. No man doubts the 
lack and need of every human soul that is born into 
life, of help, of inspiration, of lifting up. No man 
doubts sanctified reason, moral sense or the social 
amenities of life. No man doubts that which is pure, 
and generous, and magnanimous, and noble in life; 
and these are the sum and substance of the whole 
Bible, whose aim is to build men up into the pattern 
of Christ—to build up men. You do not doubt about 
that; and if a man wants to be a more manly man, 


and a nobler man, and will put himself in the way of 


it, he will find that religion, so far from being made up 
of mere ecstacies, is architectural, and that it is large 
in its foundation, large in its material, and large in its 
building. 

But mostly these alleged reasons of doubt, of occu- 
pation, of pleasure and of bias are simply excuses. 
Men do not wish to enlarge their lives. They are con- 
tent with smallness. Sin has beggared them. They 
not only are living upon penurious doles on the lower 
plane of life, but they are content to live so. They are 
spiritual paupers. 

When a man, coming down from independence and 
self-support, gets so low as occasionally to take neigh- 
borly help, he is in great peril. When a man comes to 
that point where he takes such help often, he is in 
positive danger. When a man reaches a state in which 
he lives on other folk’s help, like the lichen on a tree, 
there is not much hope for him. When a man lives a 
beggar’s life, and is not ashamed of it, and is more and 
more soft-mouthed, and has more and more excuses, 
we consider that he has got to the bottom. Wherea 
man (except on the bounty of love; it is never dis- 
honoring, it is not pauperizing, for a child to live on 
the bounty of the household) lives among his fellow 
men al! the time begging, begging, begging, and will- 
ing to take charity continually, the very foundations 
are rotten under him. There is scarcely anything 
lower than the thoroughly pauperized spirit of a man. 
And oh, how much worse it is when men are spiritual- 
ly pauperized, and are living on the very lowest, 
poorest and meanest of spiritual things! 

Are there not in this congregation, so large a congre- 
gation, some men and some women that have a glorious 
discontent with themselves? Are there not some here 
who do not want to live on so low a plane as they are 
living upon? Are there not some of you that have had 
your illusions dissipated? Life is not as bright to you 
as it was. Some silver chord is loosed. Some golden 
bowl is broken. Some harp will not sound again. 
Are there not some who are in that state to whom the 
voice of Christ comes to-day, saying, ‘‘ Seek me, come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest; learn of me; I am meek and lowly 
of heart, and you shall find rest unto your souls ”—the 
greatest boon of time; ‘‘my yokeis easy, and my 
burden is light’? And if the yoke and the burden are 
easy and light, how strong and beautiful must be the 
scepter and the crown and the throne! 

I say to every one that has been wandering, and is 
wandering, and yet at times is haunted with longings, 
I say to every such one, Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all other things shall be 
added to you. But seek that first; seek it in earnest; 
seek it at once; seek it with all your heart; make it 
your life; and then life will be a thousand fold greater, 
fuller and richer to you. 








You know that the manuscripts that come down to 
us from the past were sometimes rubbed over with a 
substance which covered up the old writing, and were 
then used to write other things upon. They were called 
palimpsests—parchments with double writing—parch- 
ments on which writing was put on over other writ- 
ing. Sometimes the original writing was good for 


‘nothing, and the after writing was valuable ; but more 


often the original writing was valuable and the after 
writing was childish and unimportant. The way in 
which it was detected was that oftentimes in palimp- 
sests the old writing showed through, no matter what 
the new writing was. Now, Christian people are 
palimpsests. There is an old writing which the world 
has put upon them, and then there is the new which 
grace has put over it; and the old writing shows up 
through the new all the time; and, very often, putting 
the two together makes very queer reading, 
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Beligious Hetws. 


Synod of the Prussian National Church.—The first 
General Synod of the Prussian Nati nal Church was recent- 
ly held at Berlin. Its work was rather reactionary than 
progressive. Resolutions were passed condemnatory of 
the mixed school system, the newspaper press (with special 
exceptions,) and the State examination of theological can- 
didates. in almost every important point upon which 
there was any difference between Falk and the Vatican 
the Synod seemed to support the latter. The Liberal min- 
ority in the Synod could scarcely obtain a hearing; their 
proposals and amendments were voted down by force of 
numbers. On the contrary, whenever an extreme Con- 
servative member overstepped the bounds he was mildly 
corrected. The regulations of the Synod enacted by Dr. 
Falk in the King of Prussia’s name were found to be galling 
during the debates upon the Civil Marriage Laws, and 
upon the ordinance regulating the election of pastors, 
which gives a predominance to the lay element of which 
the majority could not conceal their dislike. Kleist Ret- 
zors called the ordinance, though issued by the king, a 
‘‘ pitiable and wretched ” ordinance. Some attempts seem 
to have been made to create a kind of Protestant Inquisi 
tition in every parish by giving the parishioners, or a cer- 
tain number of them, power of complaining to the Synod 
against anything heretical said or published by a pastor 
not merely in the course of his ministry but outside it, as 
in a book, a lecture, or a newspaper. A Liberal member 
of the Synod sarcastically proposed that if an Evangelical 
Index of Prohibited Books were compiled it should be sent 
to Wittenberg to be printed, as a specimen of the irony of 
history. 

The Congregational Council at Plainfield, N. J.—A 
council was called for Nov. 13th in the interest of some 
ninety-seven persons who had taken letters from the First 
Congregational Church of Plainfield, N. J., for their rec 
ognition asanew church. A large council met during the 
whole of that day, appointed a committee to examine into 
the matter, and were called together again by that com- 
mittee Nov. 25th. The history of the First Church was 
reviewed, much to the mortification of those who had been 
ignorant of the circumstances of its transfer from the 
Reformed connection. Its financial condition was found 
to be, a debt secured by first mortgage to an insurance 
company of $10,000 with some accrue interest; a debt 
to the President of its Board of Trustees of $13,400 secured 
by second mortgage, which they had been encouraged to 
expect would be a gift but which he felt himself com- 
pelled to demand, with the interest on this increasing it to 
nearly $20,000. Beyond these were sundry unsecured 
debts amounting to nearly $4,000. After careful examina- 
tion and discussion the council unanimously agreed that 
under the circumstances no great injustice would be done 
by leaving the property to satisfy the claims of the hold- 
ers of the mortgages, but that this large majority of the old 
organization could not be advised to leave the unsecured 
debts unpaid and unprovjded for, as that would be practi- 
cally to repudiate them, and that when they should be 
assumed or paid by it the council would proceed to rec- 
ognize the new church. Here the matter rests for the 
present, awaiting decision. 





Rev. Wm. Ives Budington, D. D., died at his residence, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 29th, in the 64th year of his age. 
He was born in New Haven, Ct., April 21, 1815. His father 
died August, 1876, aged 87; his mother, of the well-known 
Ives family of New Haven, in 1873, at the age of 78. He 
graduated at Yale College with the class of 1834. His 
theological studies were pursued at Yale and completed at 
Andover in 1839. He was licensed in 1839, and ordained 
April 22, 1840; called to the First Congregational Church, 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1840, where he remained till 1854; 
supplied for six months a Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, from which he came to the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, of which he was settled pastor 
April 22, 1855. Here he remained till disease compelled 
him to resign and his people reluctantly to accept his 
resignation, Jan. 22, 1879. He, however, remained pastor 
emeritus, with a salary of $2,500. His death was caused 
by cancer, from which he had been suffering for the past 
two or three years. 


The Reception to Bishop Potter at the Academy of Music, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 25th, brought together a large and 
brilliant audience. The Rev. Dr. Dix acted as chairman, 
and Bishop Potter sat in the center of the stage surround- 
ed by many persons of ecclesiastical and political note. 
Addresses were delivered by President Potter of Union Col- 
lege, from which Bishop Potter graduated in 1826; by Mr. 
H. R. Pierson, of St. Peter’s parish, Albany, of which 
Bishop Potter was at one time rector: and by the Rev. Dr. 
Payne, on behalf the diocese of Albahy. ‘he address of 
congratulation was delivered by the Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
to which Bishop Potter briefly replied. The Hon. John 
Jay then presented the memorial gift, the beautiful silver 
casket which has already been described in these columns. 
A general reception closed the exercises of the evening. 





A Notable Incident in France was the holding of a 
Protestant service in the Palace of Versailles November 2d. 
In one of the pavilions a pulpit was set up, and there, in 
the same building in which Louis XIV. signed the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, Luther’s ‘‘ Chorale” was 
chanted and the Huguenot liturgy recited. The audience 
was a very large one and the President of the Consistory of 
Paris passed through it carrying the great pulpit Bible in 
his hands. The use of the room has been temporarily 
given to the Protestants by the French Government. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The death is announced of the Rev. C. F. Schaeffer, D.D., 
President of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia. 

—The Rev. Dr. Burchard was installed pastor of the Murray 
Hill Presbyterian Church in this city, Nov. 19th, the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby preaching the sermon. 

—A marked religious interest manifests itself in crowded 
meetings in the Congregational church at Schenectady, N. Y., 
of which the Rev. J. H. Munsell is pastor. 

—The Philadelphia ** Lutheran Almanac” for 1880 reports 
for the Lutheran Church in this country 57 synods, 3,092 min- 
isters, 5,388 churches, and 695,426 communicants. 

—A Council is called for Dec. 10th by the Congregational 
Church at Vineland, N.J, for the installation of the Rev. 
Charles 8. Walker, late of North Amherst, Mass. 

Mr. John B. Gough will lecture at Steinway Hall, Monday 
evening, Dec. 8th, at 8 o’clock, under the auspices of the 
National Temperance Society, and for its benefit. 

—The Presbyterian Synods of New York State are respond- 

ing cordially to the proposition from the Trustees of Hamil 
ton College to place that institution under Presbyterian con- 
trol. 
—A despatch from Rome says the Propaganda has approved 
the proposal of Cardinal McCloskey for the establishment of 
three bishoprics in America, under the jurisdiction of the 
Arecbbishop of New York. The Propaganda will instruct 
Cardinal McUloskey as to the most suitable location of the 
sees. 

—Some changes are announced in the management of “ The 
Baptist Teacher.” The present editor, the Rev. P.8. Henson, 
D. D., will retire at the end of the year and will be succeeded 
by a number of well known sunday-school writers. The Rev. 
Geo. A. Petty, D. D., will assume editorial supervision, and 
among the contributors for 1880 will be the Rev. Edward G. 
Taylor, D. D., who will furnish papers on “ How to Study the 
Lesson: ” Prof. Wm. C. Wilkinson, who will contribute Notes 
on Lessons, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy on Primary Instruction, and 
Mr. C. B. Stout on Blackboard Exercises. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Calvin Durfee, long associated with Williams 
College as financial agent and bistorian, died of paralysis at 
Williamstown Nov. 24th. He was 82 years of age. 

—At Andover recently a reception was offered by the stu 
dents to Professor Charles M. Mead, who has lately returned 
from afew months’ rest in Europe, and to Professor John P. 
Gulliver, whose instruction is to begin this year on the rela- 
tions of religious and natural science. Professor W. J. 
Tucker, recently elected to fill the chair of homiletics, was 
expected to be present until a note received from him in- 
formed the committee of his necessary detention. The 
junior class is receiving its tuition in Hebrew from Rev. 
Selah Merrill, the Palestine explorer, whose Assyrian dis- 
coveries are soon to appear from a British press. The 
* familiar talks’’ have begun with Dr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
of Cambridge, who is to be followed by the Rev. J. L. With- 
row, and Rev. J. T. Duryea. of Boston, Rev. W. M. Taylor, of 
New York, Rev. J. H. Barrows, of Lawrence, Rev. C. D. 
Barrows, of Lowell, Rev. A. H. Heath, of New Bedford, 
Rev. Dr. C. Eddy, of Hyde Park. 


THE WEST. 


—A meeting of the various committees having in charge 
the arrangements for the proposed Methodist Ecumenical 
Council will be held at Cincinnati May 6, 1880. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey are meeting with the same 
popular success iu St. Louis as elsewhere. Their meetings are 
crowded, and the churches are cordially co-operating. 

—A new Congregational Church of sixty members was 
organized at Bradley, Allegan county, Mich., on the 20th, and 
another on the l4th at a settlement in Chippewa county, a 
few miles from the Sault, where a considerable religious in- 
terest has been manifesied. 


THE SOUTH. 

—Bishop Emil A. De 8chweintz, of the Moravian Church, 
died recently at Salem, N.C. 

—The annual conference of the A. M. E. Zion Church in 
America, recently held at Petersburgh, Va., adjourned to 
meet in Hertford, N.C., on the third Wednesday in Novem- 
ber, 1880. Among the appointments is that of A. Cartright 
to Liberia. 

FOREIGN. 

—The priests of seven Belgian parishes have prohibited the 
p upils at the communal! scboois from entering the churches. 

—The Baptists have recently dedicated a church seating 
2,000 people in the East of London. It is known as the Shore- 
ditch Tabernacle. 

—A Methodist church was dedicated at Stuttgart, Germany, 
Sept. 7th. On the evening of the same day four German 
preachers were ordained. 

—Mrs. W. F. Crafts while in Europe will continue her 
editorial work in coanec:ion with the “ Primary Magazine” 
and the Pictorial Lesson papers. 

—Subscriptions are b -ing taken in England for the purpose 
of building at Natal an Episcopal church as a memorial of 
those who have fallen in the Zulu war. 

—All the Protestant denominations baving churches in 
Paris were represented at a recent meeting at Mr. McAll’s 
mission. Mr. McAll reported on his mission work, and Miss 
Carr gave an account of the progress of the mission in Belle- 
ville. 

—The Rev. Mr. Mill, who recently expressed sympathy with 
Mr. Macrae in the pulpit formerly occupied by that gentle- 
man, On being called to account by the Edinburgh Presbytery 
made a formal apology, and was then censured by a majority 
of two. 

—A synod for the diocese of Canada was formed on Wednes- 
day, tne 20th ult., by the branch of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church there under the jurisdiction of Bishop Gregg, and 
application made to the General Synod in Engidhd for a 
bishop for Canada. ' 

—The case of Mr. Mackonochie came again recenily before 
Lord Penzance as Dean of Arches, and on the failure of that 
gentleman to appear Lord Penzance directed the sentence 
of suspension pronounced June Ist, 1878, to be published 
Nov. 23d. In the event of Mr. Muckonochie’s attempting to 
bold religious services after that date he will undoubtedly be 
punished for coatempt. 

—The deputation of the Evangelical Alliance sent to Aus- 
tria in the cause of religious reedom was cordially received 





by the Emperor, Nov. 7th. It is said that an order bas alread 


been sent to the authorities of Bohemia granting the right of 
family worship witb invited guests. Private Bible services 
can now be resumed. The welcome order contains the very 
unwelcome clause that school children may not be admitted. 
—Discouraging reports come from the Nyanza Mission in 
Africa. Hostile influences at work on the mind of King 
Mtesa bave put him in an attitude of antagonism to the mis 
sionaries. He has accused trem of complicity with an inva 
sion of his territory by the Egyptians. Two of their number 
have gone to Egypt to disprove these charges, and the position 
of the three who are left at Mtesa’s court is very embarrass- 
ing and dangerous. 

MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
—Adams, the Rev. George B., of Medway, Mass., accepts a 
Congregational call from Northboro, Mass. 
—Barteau, the Rev. 8. H., of Hastings, Minn., accepts a call 
to the Congregational church in Crookston, Minn. 
—Bedford, the Rev. R. C., of Eaton’s Rapids, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Second Cungregationai Church of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
— Bowman, the Rey. Geo. A., has been dismissed by Council 
from the pastorate of the Congregational Churcb at South 
Windsor, Conn. 

—Bowler, the Rev. 5. L., was installed pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Bethel, Me., Oct. 30 h. 

—Bradshaw, the Rev. John W., of Batavia, Ill., accepts a 
call to the Congregational Church at Rochester, Mian., and 
will begin duty Jan. 1, 1880. 

—Brown, the Rev. T. Edwin. D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., ac- 
cents a call to the Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 

—Burnell, the Rev. K. A., of Aurora, Iil., begins a six 
months’ evangelical work in Minnesota, at Rusbford, Nov. 
9tb, to extend three days in a place and to include some sixty 
points. 

—Cook, the Rev. S. P., of Keene, N. H., goes to the Third 
Congregatidnal Church of Chelsea, Mass. 

—Courtney, the Rev. Frederick, bas resigned the assistant 
rectorship of St. Thomas's Church, New York, to become rec- 
tor of Zion Church in this city. 

—Crum, the Rev. J. H., of the Congregational Church in 
Antwerp, N. Y., was dismissed by Council Oct. 22d to accept 
a call tothe Presbyterian Church in Gloversville, N. Y. 

—Dike, the Rev. 8S. W., of Montpelier, Vt., has been called 
to the Congregational Church at Royalton, Mass. 

—Elderkin, the Rev. John, has resigned the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at West Suffield, Conn. 

—Foster, the Rev. William P., was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Brunswick, Me., Oct. 22d. 

—Goodell, the Rev. Isaac, has accepted a Congregational 
call from Grand Ledge, Mich. 

—Gulick, the Rey. Henry, was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Hancock, N. H., Nov. 5th. 

—Hanna, the Rev. J. A., was instalied pastor of the East 
Congregational Church at New Haven, Nov. 20th. 

—Imes, the Rev. B. A., of the senior class in Oberlin Semi- 
nary, a colored man of talent and promise, is supplying the 
church at Clarksfield with great acceptance. 

—Jones, the Rev. Aibert N., was installed as pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Somerville, Mt. Desert, Me., 
Oct. 7th. 

—Jones, the Rev. C.J. K., formerly of the Pacific Congrega- 
tional Church of New Bedford, has accepted a call from 
Louisville, Ky. . 

—Jones, the Rev. T. W., of Ticonderoga, accepts a call to the 
Congregational Church in Saratoga Springs. 

—Kyte, the Rev. Joseph, accepts a call from the North Con- 
gregational Church at Haverbill, Mass. 

— Leavitt, the Rev. J.G.,of New Gloucester, Me., has receiv- 
ed a call from the Congregational Church in Bay City, Mich. 

—Lord, the Rev. D. B., of Gosnen, Mass., accepts a Congre- 
gational call to Blandford, Mass. 

—Lord, the Rev. T. N., resigns the Congregational pastorate 
at Kitterv, Me., on account of ill health. 

—Merriam, the Rev. James F., of Indian Orchard, Mass., is 
obliged to resign the Congregational pastorate on account of 
ill health, 

—Merrill, the Rev. Geo. K., of Painesville, sends out each 
Saturday to the aged, infirm and absent of tne congregation 
who cannot beat cburcb,a letter containing Scripture lesson, 
bymnsand a sketch of the morning sermon. 

—Michael, the Rev. Geo., of the Presbyterian Church in 
Preble, N. Y.. accepts an invitation to labor with the Con- 
gregationa! Church in Moriah, N. Y. 

—Morrow, the Rev. C. W., of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call 
from the Kensington (Ct.) Congregational Church. 

—Osborne, the Rev. C. P., has resigned the Congregational 
pastorate at Southington, Conn. 

—Painter, the Rev. H. K., of Oberlin, O., accepts a call to 
Mazeppa, Minn. 

—Parmelee, the Rev. E. H., of Higganum, Conn., has been 
called to the Congregational church io Canterbury, Conn. 

—Patchin, the Rev. John, of Oberlin, bas accepted a call to 
the Congregational Church at Grass Lake, Mich. 

—Reed, the Rev. Myron W., of Indianapolis, has received a 
cali from the First Presbyterian Churer at Denver, Col. 

—Rotch, the Rev. Caleb L., was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Churches in New Sharon and Farmington 
Fall, Oct. 8th. 

—Ruddock, the Rev. C. A., accepts a call to Appleton and 
Ortonviile, Minn. 

—Smith, the Rev. F. H., late of Crookston, returns to Buck- 
ingham, Ill. 

—Smith, the Rev. H. B., late of Staffordville, Conn., accepts 
an invitation to become acting pastor of the South Amherst, 
Mass., Congregational Church. 

—Stanley, the Rev. M. E., of Redwing, Minn., goes to Troy, - 
Ohio, to tae charge of the Baptist Church. 

—Todd, the Rev. A., accepts a call to the Congregational 
pastorate at Berlin, Vt. 

—Turner, the Rev. Jobn, recently of the Methodist Church, 
has received a call from the Congregational Church at South 
Boston, Mich. 

—Tyng, the Rev. Dr., Jr., will spend the winter in Savannah, 
Ga., whither be has sailed. 

—Uishard, the Rev. I. E., D.D., the evangelist, after supply- 
ing the First Congregational Churcb of Cleveland for some 
m6eths, retires from it and returns to evangelistic labor. 

— Wagner, the Rev. A.J V., bas left Edmund, Ill., and ac- 
cepted a pastorate at Sedalia, Mo. 

— Williams, the Rev. Thos. P., was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Gilead, N. H., Oct. 8th. 

— Windsor, the Rev. J. H., of Grafton, Mass., bas been 





called to the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Congregational Church. 
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Science and Art. 


Music iN New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The musical 
season in the two cities is now fairly under way with a 
degree of harmony and mutual cooperation, between 
their respective Philharmonic Societies at least, that 
has never before been attained. By arrangement with 
Mr. Thomas, that leader spends a week in New York, 
directing the Brooklyn rehearsal on Monday evening, 
the Brooklyn concert on Tuesday evening; the New 
York rehearsal Friday evening, and the New York 
concert on Saturday evening. At the first concert the 
programme in both cities was the same, the piéce de 
resistance being Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor— 
played as only an orchestra under Mr. Thomas’s direc- 
tion can play it. The solo performances on this occa- 
sion were by Messrs. Rummel, pianist, and Campanini, 
vocalist. Nothing was needed in Brooklyn to add 
eclat to the enterprise which for several years has 
been the chief musical feature of that city, while in 
New York the accession of Mr. Thomas to the con- 
ductor’s desk has been the signal for renewed interest 
in the society. The Academy was filled fuller than it 
has been for several years, and the concert excited un- 
usual enthusiasm. Dr. Damrosch’s efforts in the Sym- 
phony and Oratorio Society are not less painstaking 
or praiseworthy than they have been heretofore, and 
considering the sharp competition to which he is being 
pushed this season by Mr. Thomas the success of the 
enterprise is flattering. At the concert of the Oratorio 
Society on Saturday night last Mendelssohn's ‘ Eli- 
jah” was sung. For the Symphony Concert next 
Saturday evening a fine programme is announced, with 
Miss Thursby as soprano. 





How We Carcu Co_p.—This pertinent question, 
says the London ‘* Lancet ” is just now engaging atten- 
tion. TXere is another question which should be 
answered first—namely, what is cold? The idea of a 
‘‘chill” is perhaps nearer the truth than the modern 
notions of a ‘‘cold.’’ The hypothesis would seem to 
be that a “cold” is something more than acold, be- 
cause, it is said; ‘‘ You do not catch cold unless you 
are cold.” The fact is, there are probably as many 
diverse occurrences grouped and confounded under 
the generic title cold-catching as diseases covered by 
that popular term fever, which is made to comprise 
every state in which the pulse is quickened and the 
temperature raised. By a parallel process of reason- 
ing ‘‘cold ” ought to be limited to cases in which the 
phenomena are those of a ‘‘chill.””. When a person 
‘catches cold” either of several morbid accidents 
may occur: first, he may have such a chill of the sur- 
face as shall drive the blood in on the internal organs 
and hamper some weak, or disorder and influence 
some diseased viscus ; second, the cold may so infringe 
on the superficial nerves that serious disturbances of 
the system will ensue and a morbid state be developed ; 
third, the current of air which causes the cold may, in 
fact, be laden with the propagating ‘‘ germs’’ of dis- 
ease; or, fourth, the vitality of the organism as a 
whole, or of some one‘or more of its parts, may be so 
depressed by a sudden attraction of heat that recovery 
may be impossible, or a severe and mischievous reac- 
tion ensue. The philosophy of prevention is ob- 
viously to preserve the natural and healthy action of 
the organism as a whole, and of the surface in par- 
ticular, while habitating the skin to bear severe altera- 
tions of temperature by judicious exposure, and natural 
stimulation by pure air and clean water and orderly 
habits of hygiene and health. 





PHENOMENA OF Rarin.— One of the most curious 
things about rain is the inequality of its distribution. 
Of course, rain may be measured in inches in almost 
any vessel set out to catch it. If a pail, for example, 
be put out in ap open space on the ground it will catch 
as much rain as would otherwise have sunk into the 
ground on the space occupied by the pail. If we visit 
the pail after every shower, we may, by means of a 
two-foot rule, tell what depth of rain has fallen. This 
is the principle of the rain gauge. In practice better 
means are of course adopted, so as to prevent evapora- 
tion and to measure the depth. Now it is of great 
consequence where we place our rain guage. It might 
be supposed of no importance whether it were on the 
top of the house orin the garden close by; and yet, 
strange to say, a gauge in the garden near Westminster 
Abbey caught twenty-three inches of rain in the course 
of the year, while one on the roof of a house caught 
only eighteen inches, and one on the top of the Abbey 
caught only twelve inches; fact is, rain forms at a low 
elevation—much lower than is generally supposed; or, 
if not actually formed at a very low elevation, it#n- 
creases the size of the drops which come from higher 
levels. Thus, while Mr. Glaisher was descending in a 
balloon, he passed through dry and then through a wet 
fog, where the drops of rain were exceedingly fine, 





covering his note-book like pins’ points. These in- 
creased in size on approaching the earth, and more 
rapidly when very near the earth. 





How Bar-kRooM LIQUORS ARE Mapr.—There may be 
seen daily on Chestnut street, says the Philadelphia 
‘* Bulletin,” a man dressed in faultless apparel, with a 
great diamond on his breast vainly endeavoring to 
out-glitter the magnificent solataire on his finger. In 
a German university he learned chemistry, and not 
even Liebig knew it better. His business is the mix- 
ing and aduiterating of liquors. Give him a dozen 
casks of deodorized alcohol and the next day each of 
them will represent the name of a genuine wine or 
popular spirit. He enters a wholesale drug store 
bearing a large basket upon his arm. Five pounds of 
Iceland moss are weighed out to him. To raw liquors 
this imparts a smoothness and oleaginousness that 
gives to imitation brandy the glibness of that which 
is matured. An astringent catechu that would almost 
close the mouth of a glass inkstand is next in order. 
A couple cf ounces of strychnine, next called for, are 
quickly conveyed to hisvest pocket, and a pound of 
white vitriol is as silently placed in the bottom of the 
basket. The oil of cognac, the sulphuric acid, and 
other articles that give fire and body to liquid poisons 
are always keptin store. The mixer buys these from 
various quarters. They are staples of the art. 





RatLway Car HEATING.—-The carriages of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord and some other railways in 
France will this winter be heated by means of the 
charbon @amiante, or asbestos-carbon, of the Rocher 
system. This chemical carbon, agglomerated with 
asbestos, offers all the ordinary qualities of common 
patent fuel, besides others which are remarkable and 
new. Thus the “bricks” after combustion have a 
solidity almost equal to that which they had before, 
the agglomerating substance, of course, not having 
been burnt, and there are no cinders or residues. As 
the asbestos absorbs a large quantity of the carbonic 
acid liberated during combustion, its color, which is 
green at first, becomes red (the color of rust) after 
combustion: evidently because of transformation of 
the oxide of iron present in asbestos. The fuel is more 
economical than others of that class, no baking process 
being required in its preparation. 





A RescuED, ArT.—An art lately revived in Rome is 
the old Venetian art of painting upon mirrors; the 
cause of its revivification being the fact that W. P. 
Frith, the English artist, painted a li'y on a looking- 
glass to hide an unhappy crack. Birds and butterflies 
are also often added, and the effect of the glass under- 
neath, especially when thick and bevelled, is to make 
them appear as if suspended in the air. Tourists will 
remember seeing such in Venetian palaces, faded and 
flecked with time, and also often coarse and heavy in 
design. The design should be traced from natural 
flowers with a lithographic pencil, and painted in oils 
with peculiar care. 





THE YOSEMITE TREES ECLIpsep.—Mr. J. Noone, 
Government Photographer, Victoria, referring to an 
article on large trees, sends us (‘‘ English Mechanic”) 
a couple of photographs of the ‘‘ giant of the forest” 
mentioned. The total length of the tree—for it is 
felled—was, allowing 24 feet for small branches ‘ dis- 
appeared,” 330 feet; the circumference one foot above 
ground was 69 feet; diameter twelve feet above 
ground, 11.4 feet; and at 210 feet as much as five feet. 
The tree grew in the Dandenong State Forest, and 
was a white gum (Eucalyptus Amygdalina). 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

The rise, persecutions and vicissitudes of the early 
French Protestants have long been a favorite theme 
with the historian, the poet and the dramatist. The 
greater and more immediately successful Reformation 
in Germany, nearly coincident with that in France in 
point of time, has, it is true, somewhat overshadowed 
the events in the neighboring country in the popular 
mind and with the cursory reader; but there is a ro- 
mance, most often tragic, about the movement which 
began with Lefevre, Cop and Faret, early received the 
powerful support of Marguerite of Valois, and became 
the mofgjve of fierce civil contentions, ambitious polit- 
ical rivalries and hideous crimes, which lends an ever 
fresh and thrilling interest to the story. Throughout 
the whole of the eventful period covered by Professor 
Baird’s volumes—but little more than half a century, 
beginning with the publication of Lefevre’s bold com- 


1 History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France. By Henry 
M. Baird, Professor in the University of the City of New 
York. New York: Scribners, 1879. 














mentary on the Epistles of Paul in 1512 and closing 
with the immediate sequel to the St. Bartholomew 
massacre—we are, above all, awakened to admiration 
by the vigor and self devotion of the reformers. That 
they were men, with human passions, oftentimes doing 
things which the enlightened Christianity of our day 
wotfld censure; that sometimes their leaders made 
use of the rising sect to push personal advancement 
and attain worldly power; that they sometimes 
avenged cruelty by cruelty and assassination by kin- 
dred crime we knew before Professor Baird gave us in 
clearer and more minute detail than we have before 
had the narrative of their stormy career. But the fact 
remains that the body of the early French Protestants, 
and for the most part their leaders, possessed that 
spirit of self-sacrifice even unto death for their caus« 
which is the spirit of true martyrdom. 

Certainly no new faith ever met with more immense 
obstacles to overcome. ‘The most powerful combina- 
tions were made against them by monarchs who were 
absolute and relentless and by nobles whose lincage 
and personal powers made them the rivals of the mon- 
archs themselves. From time to time, indeed, the 
Huguenots had bright and glowing glimpses of hope, 
derived from the ephemeral favor of the rulers of 
France. Marguerite of Valois for a time was a power- 
ful shield of protection to them; Henry II‘s alliance 
with the German Protestants afforded them a momen- 
tary prospect of triumph; even Catherine de Medici, 
jealous of the power of the Guises, their most bitter 
persecutors, for a while favored the Huguenots, ex- 
empting them from the penalty of death and convening 
the famovs free religious conference at Poissy: Henry 
III. at one time freed them from all restrictions on the 
exercise of their religion; and his successor, Henry 
IV. (of Navarre), granted them that grand charter of 
their religious liberties, the Edict of Nantes. But with 
these few exceptions their career was beset with dan- 
gers which often darkened into horrors as gloomy as 
any of which history affords a record. Their path was 
stained with assassination, torture, attempts at exter- 
mination, exile, occasional wholesale robbery of prop- 
erty and life. In 1560 twelve hundred Protestants 
were executed at Amboise. Two years later the mas- 
sacre of Vassy, prompted by the implacable Guise, 
took place; the next year secret attempts were made 
upon the lives of the Prince of Condé and Admiral 
Coligny by the instigation of Catherine de Medici; in 
1572 the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the most hid- 
eous page of French history, occurred, in which brave 
old Coligny was the most illustrious victim, and which 
laid low at least thirty thousand men, women and chil- 
dren. We see that the history of the Huguenots is 
inextricably woven with the political and court his- 
tory of the kingdom. In order to understand the sig- 
nificance of the events which bore upon their fortunes 
we must study the history of the house of Valois from 
the beginning; while for the hidden causes which gave 
rise to the spirit of Protestantism we must search in 
the archives of the early Church of France as well as 


comprehend the more external events by which Hu- . 


guenot action was influenced. 

While the subject of the Huguenots is an old and 
well-worn one Professor Baird has succeeded in giv- 
ing us many fresh and important lights upon it. He 
has made considerable exploration into materials 
either not accessible to or not used by preceding writ- 
ers. Many of these original sources, indeed, have only 
been thrown open to the historical student within 
comparatively recent years. Publications have been 
made not only of official records and correspondence 
but of family archives and letters; while the caution 
with which State documents were once kept strictly 
under lock and key has been relaxed. Thus Professor 
Baird is able not only to present a more full and com- 
plete narrative but to modify former statements of 
facts in many instances, and thus to sometimes give 
us reason for altering our judgment as to the events 
of which he writes. It bas evidently been a study 
with him to be strictly impartial. He has clearly had 
sufficient confidence in the general virtues of the Hu- 
guenots, the general purity, heroism and reason of 
their conduct, to conceal no facts going to show that 
they had the weaknesses as well as the virtues of 
humanity. His style is simple, clear, plain, straight- 
forward. The reader will not find in these pages any 
attempt at the brilliancy of Macaulay or Motley or the 
rugged picturesqueress of Carlyle. The portraits ot 
the leading actors of the time are drawn with clear, 
bold outline, and Professor Baird has exercised ripe 
judgment in the discrimination with which he has 
made the really most important though not always 
most striking historical events prominent. ‘The work 
appears very opportunely, for not only is there a fast- 
growing taste in this country for sober historical 
reading but a large public is undoubtedly ripe to re- 
ceive with deep interest any fuller light that may be 
shed upon the sources of the faith which includes the 
immense majority of our Protestant population. These 
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volumes are provided with full notes of illustration 
and reference, with several maps which aid the reader 
in understanding the geographical aspects of the Ref- 
ormation, and with an excellent index, for which the 
author will be thanked by many readers who have 


suffered from the exceeding inconvenience of indexless | 


histories. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.'! 

It is probable that with the publication of this book 
we have the last biography of Mr. Dickens—so far, 
that is, as it is contained im his personal correspond- 
ence. 
have escaped the omnivorous instinct of Mr. John 
Forster, and that so much as is cortained in these vol- 
umes should have been reserved until now to make its 
first appearance. This may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by a not unnatural reluctance on the part of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s family to allow the publication of his freest and 
least formal expressions; for we find in the volumes 
before us Mr. Dickens in his gayest, heartiest, most 
exuberant and utterly unreserved moods. To his 


sister-in-law, Miss Georgiana Hogarth, and his daugh- | 


ter, as well as in his earlier letters to his wife, he pours 
out his observations, thoughts and impressions with a 
frankness and minuteness of detail that we could prob- 
ably gain from no other source. The difference 
indeed marked between these letters and the notes 


is 


which we find here and there through the book ad- | 


dressed to less intimate companions. Hereafter single 
letters of Mr. Dickens may find their way into litera- 
ture, but it is scarcely probable that anything now 
remains on which another volume could be made. 
Concerning one period of his life, indeed, the book is 
silent. No allusion is made to the unfortunate circum- 
stances attending his separation from his wife. Over 
this the editors have drawn a discreet veil which it is 
not likely will ever be lifted by them or their repre- 
sentatives. It is enough to know that, however deep 
the sorrow it caused, it did not alienate Mr. Dickens 
from the affection of his children or that of the lady to 


whom so many of these letters are addressed, and who | 
faithfal | 


remained during all his life his children’s 
friend and companion. 

Throughout the book its subject is left to tell his 
own story; as little as possible being added by the 
editors, and that only with the view of making intelli- 
gible any point in the letters that might otherwise be 
obscure. By this means a continuous narrative is 
presented of rare interest. So much of the letters as 
relates to Mr. Dickens’s last visit to America will be 
found specially interesting. It is not so long ago 
since he was in New York that the recollection of the 
enthusiasm which his visit awakened has yet died 
away or that we are forgetful of the wonderful inter- 
pretation which the reader gave to his own writings. 


The history of his movements during the winter of | 


1867-8, from his arrival in Boston, November 19th, to 
his departure on the 22d of the following April, is co- 
piously told, with many passing allusions and humor- 
ous comments which indicate what a source of min- 
gled pain and pleasure the hard task which Mr. 
Dickens had set himself became to him. 
painful to read what sufferings he went through dur- 
ing those four months’ labors, traveling over half a 
continent, experiencing an exceptionally severe season, 
and enduring all the time the miseries of ‘‘a true 
American catarrh,” concerning which he humorously 
says the people ‘“‘ seem to have a national pride in it.” 
The allusions to his readings in Brooklyn will be read 
with interest by residents in that city. From them 
we extract the following quotations : 


“If 1 do not send a letter to Katie by this mail it will be 
because I shall probably be obliged to go acrdés the water to 
Brooklyn to-morrow to see a church in whicb it is proposed 
Isballreaa!!! Horribie visions of being put into the pulpit 
ulready beset me, and whether tne audieuce will be in pews 
is another cousideration which greatly disturbs my mind. . 

I read in the church L told you of about the middie of 
January? It is wonuerfully seated for 2,000 people, and as 
easy to speak iu as if there were 200. Tne people are seated 
in pews, and we lec the pews. I stood on a smali plattorm 
from woich tae pulpit was removed for the occasicn!! I 
emerged trom the vestry !!!” 


“On Wednesday | came back bere for my four church 
readings at Brocklyn. Each eveniog an enormous ferry boat 
will convey me and my state carriage (not to mention haifa 
dozen wagons, and auy number of people, and a few score of 
horses) across the river, and will bring me back again. The 
sale of tickets tbere was an amazing scene. The noble army 
of speculators are now furvisnea (tais is literally true, and I 
am quite serivus) eacn Mau with a straw mattress, a little bag 
of bread and meat, two blankets and a botile of whiskey. 
Wito this outfit they lie down inline on the pavement the whole 
night before the tickets are sold, generally tuking up their 
position at about ten. It being severely cold at Brooklyn 
they made an immense bonfire in the street—a narrow street 
of wooden houses!-—wuich the police turn out to extinguisb. 
A geveral fignt theu took place, out of which tne people far- 
thes off in the line rushed bleeding when they saw a chance 
of displacing others near the door, and put their mattresses 
in those piaces, and then held on by theiron rails. At eight 


1 The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in- 
law and his eldest Daughter, In two yolumes. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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It is somewhat surprising that anything should | 


It is almost | 





in the morning Dolby appeared with the tickets in a port- 
mauteau. He was immediately saluted with a roar of ‘ Hal- 
loa, Dolby! So Charley let you have the cerriage, has he, 
Dolby! How is he, Dolby? Don’t drop the tickets, Dolby! 
Look alive, Dolby!’ etc., etc., etc.,in the midst of which te 


| proceeded to business, and concluded (as usual) by giving 


universal dissatisfaction.” 

On the 2ist of January he writes to Miss Hogarth 
from the Westminster Hotel : 

“T finjshed my church to-night. It is Mrs. Stowe’s broth- 
er’s, and a most wonderful place to speak in. We had it enor- 
mously full jast night (‘ Dr. Marigold’ and ‘ Trial from Pick 
wick’). Mr. Ward Beecher (Mrs. Stowe’s brother’s name) 
being present in bis pew, I sent to invite him to come round 
before he left; and I found him to be an unostentatious, 
straightforward and agreeable fellow.” 

The irresistible appreciation of the comic aspect of 
matters which was one of the sources of the writer’s 
effervescent gaiety crops up frequently in these letters. 
When reading at Washington a comic-looking dog 
made his appearance in the center aisle unseen by an- 

| dience or ushers, when Dickens was fortunately read- 
| ing a very comic part of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” and, 
after critically regarding him awhile, began to bark in 
disapproval. The reader was seized with a paroxysm 
| of laughter which communicated itself to the audience, 
| **and we roared at each other loud and long.” Next 
night the dog returned. ‘‘ Osgood, looking down, be- 
held the dog staring intently at me and evidently 
about to bark. In a transport of presence of mind and 
fury he caught him up and threw him over his own 
head into the entry, where the check-takers received 
| him like a game of ball. But this did not prevent him 
coming next night with another dog whom he had evi- 
dently promised to pass free.” 

Peculiar interest attaches to another of these letters 
from a little insight which it gives us into Mr. Dick- 
en’s religious life. It is amongst the last in the book, 
being written to his youngest son, Edward Bulwer 
Lytton Dickens, on his departure for Australia in 1868. 
It has already been published in Mr. Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Charles Dickens,” but this paragraph of it at least is 
well worth quoting for the benefit of those who have 
so eagerly discussed the question whether or no Dick- 
ens was a Christian : 


“I puta new Testament among your books for the very 
reasons and with the very same hopes that made me write 
an easy account of it for you when you were a littie ehild. Re- 
cause it is tue bert book that ever was or ever will be known in 
the world, and because it teaches you the best means by which 
any buman creature who tries to be truthful and faithful to 
duty can possibly be guided. As your brothers have gone 
away, one by one,I have written to each such words as | 

|} am now writing to you, and bave entreated them all to 
| guide themselves by this book. putsiing aside the ioterpreta 
| tions and inventions of men. You will remember that you 
bave pever at home been wearied about religious obser 
vane sormere formalities. I bave always been anxious no 
to weary my children with such things before they sre old 
enough to torm opinions respecting them. You will there 
fore understand the better that I now most sole mnly impre-s 
upon you the truth and beauty of the Christian religion 
| as it came from Cbrist himself and the impossibility of goiug 
| far wrong if you humbly but heartily respect it. Only one 
| thing more on this head. The more we are in earnest as to 
feeling it the less we are disposed to hold forth about it. 
| Never abandon the practice of praying your own private 
prayers night and morning. I bave never abandoned it my- 
self and I know the comfort of it.” 

In another letter, to Henry Fielding Dickens, he 
writes : 

“ You know that you have never been hampered with re- 
ligious forms of restraint, and that with mere unmeaning 
forms I have no sympatby. But I most strongly and affec- 
tionately press upon you the priceless value of the New 
Testament, and the study of the book as the one unfailing 
guide in life. Deeply respecting it, and bowing down before 
the character of our Savivur, as separated from the vain con- 
structions and inventions of nen, you cannot go very wrong, 
and will always preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration 
and humility. Similarly I impress upon you the babit of 
saying u Christian prayer every nicht and morning. These 
things have stood by me all through my life. and remember 
that I tried to render the New Testamnt intelligible to you 
and lovable by you when you were a mere baby. And so 
God bless you.” 

Of this child’s history of the New Testament Mr. 
Dickens writes again in a letter to Mr. J. M. Makeham 
—the last he ever wrote—as follows : 

“T bave always striven in my writings to express venera- 
tion for the life and lessons of our Saviour; because I fee! it, 
and because I rewrote that history tor my children—every 
one of whom knew it from having it repeated to them long 
before thev could read and almost as soon a3 they could 
speak. But 1 bave never made proclamation ot this from the 
housetops.”’ 

This work is now in possession of Miss Dickens. 
She has, it is stated, received many earnest entreaties 
both from friends and strangers that this history might 
be allowed to be published, but it seems from Miss 
Dickens’s statement that this privilege is not to be 
given to the public. 


“These many petitions bave his daughter's fullest sym 
pathy. But she knows that her fatoer wrote this bistory only 
for bis own cbildren, that it was his particular wish tbat it 
never should be published, and she therefore holds this wish 
as sacred and irrevocable.” 

This determination we can only regret, while we 
cordially appreciate the filial respect which the daugh- 
ter shows for the father’s desire. It would be deeply 





interesting to know it’ what way Mr. Dickens inter- 
preted Scripture to his children and it would no doubt 
be equally profitable to other children besides his own 
if they were permitted to enjoy its perusal. 


THE REVIEWS. 
To the Contemporary Review for November Professor 
Max Muller contributes one of his luminous and suggestive 
articles, taking as a title ‘‘ On Freedom,” reviewing Mill's 
book on “‘ Liberty,’’ and describing the tendency to uni- 
formity so potent in modern times as the greatest danger 
to free individuality. He opposes the present system of 
university examinations as tending to produce a conform- 
ity to established standards rather than a free development 
of natural] aptitudes. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone” is presented by a 
Liberal and by a Conservative in two character studies 
which show how widely at variance the opposite schools of 
English politicians are in their estimate of the most emi 
nent man in English politics. In an article entitled *‘ The 
Ancient Régime and the Revolution in France,” Prof. 
Von Sybel shows that the isolation of the nobility from 
the people and the bold unpractical speculations of the 
French thinkers of the 18th century prepared the way for 
the great social convulsion at its close. *‘ What is the 
Actual Condition of Ireland?” is asked by Edward Stan- 
ley Robertson, who answers his own question by the dec- 


laration that it is better than it used to be. Francois 
Lenormant traces the story of ‘‘The Deluge” through 
the traditions of many peoples, ancient and modern. 


Richard A. Proctor furnishes a contribution on *‘ Sus- 
pended Animation,” and Prof. W. Stanley Jevons con- 
tinues his discussion of ‘‘ John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy 
Tested.” 

The North American Review for December opens with 
an article by Mr. Froude on ‘‘ Romanism and the Irish 
Race in the United States,” in which that brillliant writer 
expresses grave apprehension of future trouble from 
Romanism in this country and sets ont at considerable 
length and with bis usual force the grounds of his fear. 
** Young Men in Politics,’’ by George S. Boutwell, explains 
from the writer's point of view the withdrawal of the best 
minds among young men from political life and points out 
the peculiar trials of a public career. Under the title of 
“Ts Political Economy a |Science?”’ Prof. Bonamy Price 
discusses critically Prof. Perry's well-known book on 
political economy. George M. Beard contrasts “ English 
and American Physique ” to the fadvantage of the latter. 
He notes two singular tendencies in what he calls the 
Americanization of Europe and the Germanization of 
America. *‘The Religion of To-day” will be read with 
interest by many who will dissent from its premises and 
its conclusions, but will be attracted by its frankness. 
There is a contribution from Cuthbert Mills cn “ The Per- 
manence of Political Forces,” and discriminating book 
notices are furnished by John R. G. Hassard. 

The International Review has a scholarly article from 
Prof. William Everett on ‘ Catuilus;” a second illustrated 
paper on “The Paris Salon, 1879,” by Ch. Gindriez; a 
continuation of W. W. Story’s discussion of ‘*‘The Art of 
Casting in Plaster Among the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans,”’ which betrays, as did its pred cassor, the ample 
jearning of its author; a description of the organization 
and work of ‘‘ The Smithsonian Institution,” by Henry W. 
Elliot; an article on ‘‘ Technical Education the Supplement 
cf Free Trade and Protection,” one on ‘Prince Bismarck 
and! Protection ” and one on ‘*‘Johnnes, King of Kings,’ 
and his Christian Empire in Africa.” 


The Value of Life: a reply to Mr. Mallock’s essay ‘Is 
Life Worth Living?’ (Putnam’s.) This is an answer to 
Mr. Mallock, but not the one we would have been glad to 
see. We would like very well to find the critic who, ac- 
cepting the first part of Mr. Mallock’s book, would jump 
from the train of his argument and turn the switch just at 
the point at which this tricky writer slides off, with his 
followers, into the Roman Church. The present book 
makes the very easy and obvious answer (to begin with) 
of turning Mallock’s essay end for end, and saying, ‘If 
this is your conclusion, then your premises or your argu- 
ment must be false.’’ This, huwever, is only part of the 
book. It proceeds to argue, in detail, that the world can 
get on very well indeed without God, and be as good a 
world if not better. The wholly cold-blooded atheism of 
it is shocking, but instructive; and the book itself, con- 
sidered as a puenomenon, confirms Mr. Mallock’s opinion 
that * positivism” tends to the extirpation of the moral 
faculty in its adherents. In many respects the book is 
unlike its antagonist; notably in point of literary style 
and make-up. Nothing could be better, in these respects, 
than Mr. Mallock’s essay—so neatly digested into chapters 
and paragraphs, with a lucid analysis prefixed to the 
whole. Nothing need be worse than this answer to it. 

Hector Berlioz. Selections from his Letters, &e. By 
William F. Althorp. (Henry Holt & Co.) Berlioz was 
certainly a umque man. A more intense and fiery spirit 
never lodged in human frame than that which lashed him 
into incessant and often fruitless activities, and wrung 
from bim those remarkable compositions which have been 
well characterized as colossal. If Berlioz lacked great- 
ness, he had all its unrest and its aspirations, and his 
music is rich in suggestions of these things. The most in- 
teresting part of this volume is that which Berlioz himself 
contributes. His sketches, extravagances and descriptions 
are of a piece with bis personality. They are original, 
quaint, brilliant, and unsatisfactory. They are interest- 
ing, however, as only the oddities and mental eccentricities 
of greatness can be. An excellent biographical sketch is 
included in the volume, which will be greatly enjoyed by 
all who admire the compositions of Berlioz or desire 1 





gain some kuowledge of so wonderful a man, 
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tion of Paris and the Dongulin Collection at 
Leipsic. The literary character of the work 
is indicated by the presence in the first vol- 
ume of introductory articles by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Max 
Muller, Froude, Renan, Dean Stanley and 
President Porter. 

—‘*The Conflict of Christianity and 
Heathenism,” translated from the German 
of Uhlhorn by Prof. Smyth and Librarian 
Ropes of Andover Seminary, is ready at 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is spoken of as 


describing ‘‘ with extraordinary vividness 
| and spirit the religious and moral condition 


| 





} 


|of the Pagan world, the rise and spread of 
| Christianity, its conflict with heathenism, 
| and its final victory. There is no work that 
|portrays the heroic age of the ancient 
Church with equal spirit, elegance and in- 


S cisive power. The author has made thorough 


and independent study both of the early 
Christian literature and ulso of the contem- 
porary records of classic heathenism.” 
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I. 
THE FAITH OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
An Bxamipation of Archbishop Gibbons’s * Faith 
of our Fathers.” By EDWARD I. STEARNS, 
D.D. Second Edition revised. 12mo, cli th, $1.00. 
“Dr. Stearns’s book is an able, conscientious, 
th rough reply to the sophistries of Archbishop 


| Gibb. ns.—[The (hurchman. 


We rejoice to be able to call attention to this 


| noble work.”—[The Methodist. 
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LITERARY } NOTES. 


—Victor Hugo will emphasize the closing 
days of the year with a new volume of 
poems. 

—A life of the late Wm. M. Hunt, the 


Ss 


| 


“ Archbishop G:bbons’s book Dr. Stearns pos- 


5 | itively cuts to shreds.’’—The Living Church. 


i. 
STORIES EOR THE HAPPY DAYS 
OF CHRISTMAS TIME. 
| By the Rkv. Geo. W. SHINN. Five Illustrations, 
12mo, fancy c'oth binding, $!. 
Pessons who have charge of Christmas enter 


| tainments for scsools wilt find in the new book, 


|“ Stories for the Hapoy Days,” a variety of sturies 


for reading aloud, with directions for ijiustrating 
them in pantomime, with tableaux, carols, etc. 


Ill. 
SIMPLE LESSONS FOR HOME USE. 


A Practical Bouk tor Every Home. 12m>, pp. 420 


artist, is to be written by his brother, Lea- | 


vitt Hunt. 

—Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Froude have 
just been elected honorary fellows of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


—The Lord Wentworth to whom Miss | 


L 
THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 


Fletcher is to be married is Ralph Gordon 
Noel, a grandson of Lord Byron. 
—Lessing’s ‘** Laocoon” hasbeen translated 
into Italian, and Charles Kingsley’s *‘ Life 
and Letters” is going into German. 
—Gen. Meredith Read, our ex-minister 


to Greece, is to spend the winter in Paris, | 


busy with various literary projects. 

—Prof. Le Page Renouf’s lectures, ‘‘ An- 
cient Egypt and its Religion,” 
the volume of Hibbert Lectures for 1879. 

—An official list of books published in 
Russia now appears weekly in the Russian 
“ Pravitelistoenné Viestmk” (Journal Offi- 
ciel’). 

—Mr. W. Davenport Adams's last volume 
is a collection of ‘Songs of Society from 
Anne to Victoria,” 
notes. 

—* Hezekiah Butterworth” is not a pseu 
donym, as the 


a Bostonian. 


—Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘ fom | 


will make | 


with introductiun and | 


** Publishers’ Weekly ”’ has | 
it, but a veritable name. The gentleman is | 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Thoroughly written oy c mpetent persons and 
adapted furthat wider kno wiedge that young per- 
svo8 cught tu have of h »usehola matters. 





¢? A full Catalogue of new books for famulies, 
suitable for Holiday Gifts, will be wailed tree on 
application 
THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


2and 3 Bible House, N. Y. 
Two Beautiful Volumes for the 
Holiday Season of 1879-80. 








WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THREE 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


Edited by Mrs. MartHa J. Lams, author of 
‘The History of the City of New York.” 
“The Homes of America” isa suverb holiday 

vo'ume, of quarto rize, exquisitely printed on 
tuned paper, containiog engravings of the bighest 
art-character, illustrating the homes of America 
in the Colonial, the Later, and the Modern Periods. 
lt takes a leading place among the holiday books 
of the season. 


Quarto. In Cloth, extra gilt, price, $6.00. 


Il, 
LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN 
POETRY. 


Illustrated from Original Drawings by J. 
APPPLETON Brown. Descriptive Text 
by Lucy Larcom. Large octavo. In 
cloth, extra gilt, price, 34.00. 

The illustrations in the volume are of remarkable 


| 
| 


Brown at Rugby,” has written a work on the | | freshness, and illustrate, so far as practicable, the 


‘**Manliness of Christ,” which the Mac- 


millans have in press. 


| actual scenes descr'bed jn the verses of Bryant, 
| Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and others of our 
| poets. The engravings, therefore, apart from 


-Mr. Howells’s new story in the “* Atlan- | their striking and astistic beauty, nave associations 
tic Monthly ” next year will be called ** The that add greatly to their value and interest. 


Undiscovered Country,” a title which is al- | 
most suggestive of ‘‘ the underground rail- | 


—Bret Harte is superintending the pub- 
lishing of his new book in Paris, which is to 
appear simultaneously in Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States as well as in 
France. 

—Mr. Herbert Tuttle, an American, some- 
time resident in Berlin, and correspondent | 
thence of the London *‘ Daily News,” also | 


author of a work on German politicians, is | 


about to return to this country. 

—Miss Harriet McEwen Kimball, well 
known to our readers as a writer of devotion- 
al poetry, has made acollection of her later | 
verses, to beshortly published by Randolph, 


For sale by all book ellers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 BROADWaY, NEW YorK 


THE ELEGANT NEW EDITION 
OF 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 


In five vo volumes. 


| Including all the PLATES, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
and TEXT of the o; ginal London edition. 


Publishers, 





Green cloth extra, in nest box .... $3000 
Half-calf, <4 ceeee 35.00 
| Full calf, 29 - onan. ae 


| %* The ‘STONKS OF VENICE’ and ‘SEVEN 
| LAMPS’ will be issued in the same styl as the 
above, with all the Plates, etc.; and to those sub. 
scribing for these two jast-named works ap abate- 


entitled “Tae Blessed Company of all | ment of five dollars per set will be made from the 


Faithful People.” 
—Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this city, 


announce the publication by subscription of | _ 


above prices. 


JOHN WILEY & s NS, 15 Astor Place, 





“The Lives and Portraits of One Hundred | NATURE A Weekly Iiustrated Journal of 


Greatest Men of History,” a large and very 
handsomely illustrated work. The portraits 
are fine engravings from the Didot collec- 


* Science, has recently been much 


increased in size, and will be found of increasing 


value to all ey ees al Hs — $7 per annum. 


Character 
Sketches: 


Consisting of 


SIX PAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS of DRAWN | 
(large folio size) 
By FRED. BARNARD, 





In Portfolio, $6 the Set. 


THE SUBJECTS ARE: 
MRS. GAMP. LITTLE DORRIT. 
ALFRED JINGLE. SIDNEY CARTON. 
BILL SIKES. PICKWICK. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 





| 
New York. 


For Sale by all Dealers, or will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Publish this Day: | 
THE PRINT COLLECTOR. | 


An Introduction to the Knowledge Neces- 
sary for ane Mos a Collection of Ancient 
Prints. F. MABERLY, With an Appendix 
pin we ng Fielding’s Treatise on the Proc- 
esses of Engraving, Catalogues of the Etched 
Works of mbraod« aod of Dtirer’s Etch- 
ings and Engravings, and a hibliograpny. 
Edited, with notes and an account of con- 
temporary etchings and etchers, by Robert 
Hoe, Jr. } 

1 vol.. 8v0, with numerous fine illustrations, 
elegantly printed and bound, $1. | 


This important work fills a place 
hitherto unoccupied in recent Art 
Literature. Maberly’s Print Col-| 
lector and Fielding’s Treatise are | 
both extremely scarce and conse 
quently expensive. The reprint of 
these works in convenient form, to- | 
gether with the valuable notes and 
additions by the Editor, furnish an 
amount of information upon the 
subject of Etching and Engraving | 
not easily attainable, even from | 
scattered sources. 
The Bibliography is alone worth | 
the cost of the work. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.,, Publishers, | 


NEW YORK. | 


Greatly Reduced Prices. | 


NEW CATALOGUES FREE. 




















The publisher offers for sale the richest 
illustrated books published in the coun- | 


"J. J, AUDUBON’S 


celebrated and magnificent works, 


ON THE 


Birds and Animals of America, 

Both Octavo and Folio Editions. 

These two great works have always | 
been, and are now, acknowledged stand- | 
ards on all questions relating to the | 
Natural History of this country, and | 
should form a part of every valuable | 
public and private library. 





GEORGE R, LOCKWOOD, 


S12 BRI BROADWA y. Ne ¥. 


DO YOU WANT 


A first-class family pewspaper? One | 
that is full of interesting reading, Aine | 
illustrations, and suited to the wants of 
every member of the family? Twelve 
pages weekly, postpaid, only $2.50 per | 
year, or less than 5 cents weekly. 





Send for a sample copy of the 


Hlustrated Christian Weekly, | 





1 15 cts. for sample 
MACMILLAN & Co o. ie Bund St,, New York 


150 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK, 


| HARPER’S BAZAR.......... 


1880. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


FROM 4 RPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year....$4.00 


HARPER'S WEEELY, ae os ae 


| HARPER'S BAZAR, ’ ” - 4.00 


D ] ( kK . S, Heyer metre NG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


2’S MAGAZINE..... } 
H aRPSR’ S WEEELY.. . One Year. ..$10 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR........ o 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...... 
| HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 


; One Year... 700 


- One Year... 7 00 


Executed in Chromo- Lithography. HARPER'S WEEKLY... ' se f 
= | HARPER’s Bazar..........(¢ 006 Year... 7 00 
| HARPER’S WEBKLY....... | For Year 1880 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE{ only.. 5 0 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazur. 


Each one of these publications, in its pecul- 


| iar field, bas no superior in America or Eu- 


rope.—[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Each is pre-eminent in its own department. 


They present an illustrated history of the 


world, the equivalent of an assorted library 


of fiction, useful information, and general lit- 
erature.—[N. Y. World. 





Remittances should be made by Post- 


596 BROADWAY, | Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 


chance of loss. 





t=" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 


| volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of 


Nine Cénts. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





NOW READY. 


Christmas & New Year Cards 
For 1879-1880. 


A very large collection, comprising al] the 
new designs of , 


Marcus Ward & Co., 
L. Prang & Co., and 
Thos, De La Rue & Co. 


(including the exquisite figures on satin made 
exclusively by the latter house. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
182 Fitth Ave. (Third door below 234 Street). 
An early inspection is invited, to avoid the 
crowds of the latter part of December. 
bend two stamps for 
Putnam’s New Illustrated Catalogue 


of Holiday, Standard and Juvenile Books 
carefully selected from the lists of both 


| American and English publishers. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





The Book of Job Illustrated, 
With 0engravingsafter drawings by 
Juohn Gilbert. Cloth, gilt. Beautiful- 
ly printed.. as -. 4.50 

A Guide to Family Sipettem: By 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., royal 
quarto, with 10 steel ae in cloth, 
gilt edges... ..... 5.00 

D’Aubigne’s thtstory of the er 
ormation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 5 vols. Brown cloth. In a box.$4.50 

D’Aubigne’s History of the Ret- 
ormation in the Time of Cal- 
vin. 8 vols. Brown cloth. In a box. 


Reduced from $16.00 to... .. ....... . 8.00 
Dr. MeCosh’s Works. 5 vols., 8vo., 
uniform. New and neat edition..... 10.00 


Pebbles from the Brook. By Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 6 illustra- 
cn dntinies-otanetivcledies 6th simi ne 25-0 1.25 

Was I Right? Story by Mrs. Walton, 
author of “ Christie's Oid Organ.” 5 


ER A i es ee 1.25 
Songs of the Soul, By Dr. §.1. Prime. 
New and cheaper edition.............. 2.00 


| My Desire. By tbe author of * Wide, 
Wide World’’........ 
Cowper's Task Alustrated by Bir- 
ket Foster, cloth gilt........  «....... 3.50 


"ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


THE JUVENILE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


R. Worthington, 750 Broadway, 


Are the handsomest and most attractive 
| ever made, 





| For sule by al] booksellers. 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


‘** There is nothing in the whole world to 
compare with it in point of literary merit, 
attractiveness, or richness and abundance 
of illustration.” —[ Chicago Tribune, Nov. 
22d, 1879. 

THE WONDERFUL 


Christmas Holiday Nomber. 


The largest and most beautiful issue 
of any magazine for girls and boys 
ever published, containing more than 
one hundred pages and ninety-five 
pictures, 

This December number, with its bright, 
new Christmas cover, contains 

TWELVE SHORT STORIES. 
by J. T. TROWBRIDGE, WASHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, J. W. De Forest, MauRICE THOMP- 
SON, SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, and others: 
also the first chapters of a 


SERIAL STORY BY LOUISA M, AL- 
corT, 
‘Jack and Jill,” written in the author's 
best vein; the second installment of a 
CAPITAL SERIAL FOR THE BOYS. 
by WriLiiam O. STODDARD, to run some 
months. (A long story, also for boys, by 
Noau Brooks, author of ‘The Boy Emi- 
grants,” will begin soon.) 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
contributes a long poem, while Lucy LarR- 
com and MARY Mapes Donag are also rep- 
resented in verse. There is 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY FOR FESTI- 
VALS. 


by Epwarp EGGLESTON, who has written 
several taking home and school plays for 
young people; an illustrated art-paper on 

HORVALDSEN, the great Danish sculptor, 
with his portrait and engravings of his prin- 
cipal works, an an account, with twelve 
nctures, of the life and doings of New York 

elegraph Boys. 

GusTAVE Dore, Knaus, MARY HALLOCK 
Foore, KeELLy, DIELMAN, BENSELL, SHEP- 
PARD, EYTINGE, JESSIE CURTIS aud ADDIE 
LEDYARD are among the artists whose labor 
has helped to make beautiful tuis number of 
“THE WORLD'S CHILD - MAGA- 

ZINE,” 
as St. NICHOLAS may now properly be call- 
ed. Its circulation here bas steadily in- 
creased until the present edition is 75.000. 
It 1s growing in popularity in England, 
where it is publishei by Sampson, Low, 
Marston & Co., of London. An edition in 
the French language is to be issued jin Paris 
by M. CHARLES DELAGRAVE; and * Baby 
Days,” made up from St. NicHouas, is to 
be translated into Arabic for the delight of 
the little Moslems. Encouraged by this 
continu:d success, heavier paper and wider 
margins are row used, and 

A PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT 
bas been made in the size of the magazine, 
by which the present volume will contain 
some 200 additional pages. This increase 
will afford opportuni: y during the year of 
even a greater variety than heretofore. 
Beside the serial stories above mentioned, 
each number will contain short stories, 
descriptive articles, tales of travel and ad- 
venture, poems, jingles, large type for the 
very little folks, and a riddle-oox for the 
family circle. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW 
for the year. Price $3.00; single number 2! 
cents. Your news-dealer and post-master 
will supply it, or the publishers will send it, 
postage paid, to any address on receipt of the 
price. Send check or P. O. money order, or 
register your letter. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FoR 1880. 
BY REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 


Aiijed by experienced writers and Sunday- 
Scnoo] workers of 


SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS, 


Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, 
Sub-Topies, Blackboard Illustrations, making 


it 
The BEST COMMENTARY and LESSON HELP 
tor Scholars and Teachers who wish to have 
their,aids to study in the most usable and 
durable form. 








SECONDSERIES. PARTI.-JANUARY TO JULY. 
STUDIES IN MATTHEW. 
Part II.—JULY TO DECEMBER. 
STUDIES IN GENESIs. 


{= Bound in boards, in two parts. Price of 
each part, 10 cents; 100 copies, 88. The two 
parts bound 1p one volume. Price, 20 cents; 
100 copies, $15. 








PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
The American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Crestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
8 and 10 Bible House, N. ¥.; 73 Randolph 8t., 
Chicago. 

( Catalo of Books and Specimens of 
Papers sent hee to any addreas, pe 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR, | 


The Great Popular Fashion and Family Journal of the Day, | 
Sends Greeting to its 300.000 Readers, 


promising for the year 1880 a more stupendous and fascinating list of attractions than any which | 
hes marked its own phenomenal and brilliant past. It is the BEST ILLUSTRATED FASHION 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, the recognized standard authority on all matters of DRESS, and 
contains the largest amount of interesting material for less money than any similar publication 
on the face of the earth. The volume for 1880 will contain 





More about Fashion than the Fashion Wapers, 
More Stories than the Story Papers, 
More Valuable Hints to Housckeepers than any Housekeeper’s Guide, 
More Pictures than the Picture Papers, 
More Scientific News than the Science Papérs, 
More Funny Things than the Funny Papers, 
In short, every department that can guide, instruct, or amuse will be brimful of good things. 
_—————. 
2 Notwithstanding its marvellously low price. 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


All yearly subscribers—renewals and new subscribers alike—will be presented, free, with 
FIFTY CENTS’ WORTH OF ANDREW®’ BAZAR PATTERNS, 


which have just been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL at the CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION for 1879—the Highest Award over all competitors 


Another Great Feature. 


Every yearly subscriber to ANDREWS’ BAZAR whose subscription is received before January 
ist, 1880. will be presented, free, with A MAGNIFICENT AND GIGANTIC SUPPLE- 


elegant gift will consist of an immense * paper blanket,’ 33x46 inches in size, containing useful 
and practical illustrations of Fancy Letters, Monograms for marking Handkerchiefs, Clothing. 
Table Linen, Napkins and Bed Linen; designs for making new and fashionable Laces; designs for 
Flannel Embroideries, Worsted Work, Painting on China, Silk and Satin, and a variety of Fancy 
Articles for Christmas Gifts; and each so clearly pictured tha; it can be cut from the sheet, and 
used as a pattern without destroying any other. -®@~ The Designs lilustrated on this 


offer it FREE to our YEARLY subscribers as a GRAND HOLIDAY GIFT! 

(22 All our old subseribers whose subscriptions expire with the November number should 
not fail to renew in time to secure the Holiday Number. We give fifty cents’ worth of Patterns 
to all renewals. 

2 Remember that ANDREWS’ Bazak is only $1 per year, and every subscriber gets a present 
of fifty cents’ worth of Patterns. 

2 Single copies 10c. each. For sale by newsdealers everywhere. Sample copy mailed to 
any address upou receipt of 1c. 

CAN VASSERS can make more money by working for ANDREWws’ Bazar than for any dozen 
other papers published in America! We offer as Premiums for clubs: A $700 Weber Piano, a $340 
Waters Organ, a $100 Wilson Sewing Machine, a $50 Silver-plated Gold-lined Tea Set, a Diamond 
King, a Watch and Chain, in addition to libera) Cash Premiums, Send a 3c. stamp for our I!lus- 
trated Handbook and Premium List for 1880. 

[2 Subscriptions should be forwarded by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or in Registered 


etter. Address, 
“ Ww. R. ANDREWS, Publisher. 


Tribune Building, New York; or 171 W. Fourth 81, Cincinnati, O. 


Please state in what paper you saw this advertisement. 





A LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


work upon the basis of present cost. It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. commission to 
dealers and agents; we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them this charge. The cost 
of a book when made 10,000 at a time iswery much less than when made D0 atatime. Wesell 
in immense quantity, and thus can give the lowest price We do not pretend to give more 
that the worth of the money; we do take hearty pleasure in placing good books within reach 
of those who love them. Wealso believe it pays better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, 
rather than $5.00 and an enemy. Full catalogue sent free on request. 

Librery of Universal Knowledge. A reprint Shakespeare's Cemplete Works. 
entire of Champers’s Encyclopedia, with adai- 
tious of ab ut 40 per cent. of new matter upon 
topics of special interest to American readers. 
In 20 vois, 15.000 peges. Price per vol., cloth, 30 
ceots; halt morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; 
postage, 10 cents 


J 1105 pp. 

Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 13 
cents. 

Cecil’s Books of Natural Histery. Part 1., 
Beusts; Part Il., Birds; Part Ili., Insects; 3 vols. 
in ene, 676 pp. Clo.b, $1.25. postage. 12 cents. 


Chambers’s Cyclovedia of English Litera- a ~ yt ty y Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 
ture. In 4 vois., 3414 pages. Price perset, ci. th, » : 7 = 
$2.00; helf morocco, $3.00; half Russia, $4.00;| Werks ef Virgil. Translated by Dryden; 533 
pustage, 40 cents. pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 
’ In 5 vols,, | 2Esop’s Fables, 28 pp. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 
mncpaney» itecery ot Bathe Bti Naira | Meena centa pota 
sia. $4.50; postage, 45 cents. Koran of Mohammed. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, 
Taine’s Mintery of Enelish Literature, Com-| 5) cents; postage. 9 cents. 
lete in 1 vol.. pages. Price, cloth, 8 cents: | Werks of Dante. Translated by Cary. Nearly 
alf Russ a, $1.25; postege, 12 cents. 50) pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage. 3 cents. 
Acme Librery of Standard Biography. In | Adventures of Don Quixote. 432 pp. Cloth, 
12 volumes. € cn sold ja me by ane 50 cents; postage, 9 cents 
cents; postage, 5 cents. ederic e Grea y » 
Macaulay. 27 op. K bert Burns, by Carlyle, 28 | "iron ‘racy aldens clothe $l.w; postare: seente 
.; Mahome 2. ; . oh 8. 
, Chevalier Bansea, 250 +: Mary Queen of | Chapters on Socialism, by John Stuart Mill. 
Seots by Lamartine, 275 BPs: Joan of Are, by | Cloth, 25 cents. 
Michelet. 238 pp.; Hannibal, by Ths. Arnola, 320 | Foreign Gleanings. Topics of special interest 
pp.; Caesar, bv Liddell, 247 pp.; Cromwell. by Lam-| to thoughtful American Readers, No. l contains 
artine, .88 pp.; William Prtt, by Macaulay, 227 articles vy Gladstone, Lecky, and V on Schulte. 
5 Colum Fa py 4 236 pp.; Vittoria Cloth, 30 cents; post+ge, 2 cents. 
liona, by Trollope, 247 pp. Great Truths by Great Authors, 564 
Acme Library of Medera Clacaice. is 9 vole. Cloth, 90 cénts; postage, 10 cents. ce pp. 
Cluth, solid separately. ‘er VOl., cents; pos . ®: 
age, 6 cents. "Viear of Wakefield, 248 pp.; Lalla org eg ceeene , Goctations. 
Kookh, 382 pp.; Mrs Caudie’s Curtain Lectures, . . es ad 


»p. 
0 


MENT SHEET, which we shall publish in connection with our HoLtipay Numper. This | 


Sheet could not be parchased trom any dealer fur less than $10,and we | 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years; we | 


199 pp.; Peul and Virginia, 2U2 po.; Preciola, 24 
Dp.; Bhaine and Other Tales, 4:6 pp.; Paradise 
int. 286 pp.; Lady of the Lake, 3:2 pp.; 8am Slick, 


Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloth, 
8s ldsepurately. Postage. 8centseach. Bunya:’s 

Piigriw’s Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian 

Nights, 543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe. 630 
pp.. 55 cents; Baron Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols. in one; 
1,318 pp. Clota, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; pustage, 43 
cents. 

Josephus’s Complete Works. Twe vols. in 
one; 1,142 pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep. $2.50; postage, 
38 cents. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Nearly 800 vp. 
Cloth, $1.00; baif morocco, $1.50; postage, 16 cents. 

scott’s Waverley Novels. In 13 thick vols., 
nearly 50 steel engravings, cjoth bound. Price 
per set, $9.00. 


less than $100. 


i be collected on delive 


ddress 


P.O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B, ALDEN, Manager, 








American Uratory. Speectes of eminent ora- 
tors; 531 pp. «loth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents. 


Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke. 


and Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 | 


cents, : 
CERN pps Chote, SLO" hie marcas pon 
Miser Cloth: Sd contr; woataze, contee 
MStpo: ountS eats, Ponneess eae 


Library Magazine of Select Foreign Literature. 

Publis ed weekly. About 2,000 po. a vear, similar 
to the Eclectic Magazi:e und Littell’s Living ige, 
but contsining more than the former and about 
one half as much as the lstter. Price $' 00a year. 
pst paid. Vol. 1., January to June, 1879, bound 
im cloth, 50 cents; balf morocco, 75 cents: half 
Russia, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 


TERMS TO CLUBS,—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering | 
five or more copies of any book, or to the amount of $25.00, selected from the list. A discount 
of 20 per cent., will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copies, or amounting to not 


Orders amounting to less than $2 00 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 
20 yd cent., but not less toan one dollar. must sccompany the order, and the remainder due 
wi of the books by express ©. O. D. 

order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage stamps. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, ° 


455 Beekman Street, New York 





Remit by bank-draft, money- | 


NEW ANTHEMS. CHRISTMAS,1870. 

There were Shepherds. R.B. Woiseley _........ 75 

O Let Your Mungting Voices Rise, A.J. Holden... 

Angels from the Realms of Glory. Geo. Wm. 
freee Oc2 .00spenenees © @ eee 

Messiah is King. Geo. Wm. Warren.. 

I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say. F 











Blest be the Tie (duet). J.B. Maren....... 

1 Come to Thee for Rest (solo). A. H. Peas ‘ 

Cam on the Listening Ear of Night (anthem). A. 
Be TEODOR, cinncvssacmercasanababessbiecenineren ci) 


New Carols.—Angel Hosts in Brigh Array, 
Oliver; Hark! the Fuli Voiced Choir is Singing, 
Oliver; When the Shevherds, Whiteley; Hart! 
the Hosts of Heaven, Whiteley; What Chilo 18 
This? steele; Cnoristmas Comes Again, Adams; 
Our New-born Kiog, Adams; Christmas Morn, 
Richards; Sing We Merry Christmas, Jacob's Lad- 


| derJThe Magi, Geo. Wm. Warren ; and 100 othgrs, 


each 5 cts. wublished by 


| WM. A. POND & CO., 


~~ 25 Union square, N. Y, 

The Largest and Cheapest 
COLLECTION OF 

| 


‘POPULAR SACRED SONGS 


| 
NOW READY : 


“Gospel Hymas Combined 


Containing Gospel Hymns and *acred Songs, 
Gospel Hymns No. 2 and Gospel Hymns No. 3 in 
one volume, all duplicates being omitted. 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


IS USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIG- 
10U8 SERVICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS, 


MOODY AND SANKEY 


MUSIC edition. in Board Covers, 860 per 100 
copies; 10 cents per copy aaditionui, if sent by 


mail. 
Edition WORDS ONLY, in Paper Covers, $10 per 
00 ; 2 cents per copy additional if sent by 

mail. 











| Biglow & Main, | John Church&Co., 


| 76 EAST 9TH §T., 66 WEsT 47TH 8r., 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, 


Popular Musie Book 
‘Popular Music Books. 
: New Tempe 
Temperance Jewels, ance Sonus ‘oi 
| the best quality. 30 cts. (Nearly ready. 
} The Sweetest Sab. Schox 
| White Robes, sone ook ever inane. 
3 cts. 

| 8 : -ollecti fA 
'Gem Gleaner, “theme for Shores der 
| vice. $1.00. 
A grand Cantata. By 


, 
| Prodigal Son. SULLIVAN. Com 





mended to Musical Societies. T5e. 


: Mixed Voices. 
American Glee Book.onest nevery 
best Glee and Chorus Books. $1.50. 
’ For 
Emerson's Vocal Method. voi 
Training. One of the very best. $1.50. 
} Fine Opera. Good 
} Dr, of Alcantara, Music and easy to 
give. $1.50. 
2 Specimens of these or any other books 
or any piece of Sheet Music mailed anywhere 
| post free, for the retail prices. 


|}OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Send 5 Cents for 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual No. 10. 


It contains 12 new Christmas Carols, 


DOUBLE THE USUAL QUANTITY 


At tbe old price, $4 per 100, by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No, 2. 


By Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents; $7.50 per 100, 
‘ by Mail. 
Every Sunday-school proposing an Entertain- 
ment at Christmas time shouid examine the above. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 











} ‘ 
| Everybody Should See 
SANTA C IS 
| } CLAUS, 
| 
By W. HOWARD DOANE. 
i" \HIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
| can be produced with or with ut costumes 
and will prove a most attractive Evening Musica! 
| Entertainment at the Holiday Season. Over 20 
Songs, Duets, Choruses, etc. Full directions for 
most effective rendering. 

Sent Postpaid, en receipt of 25 cents. 


| BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





'WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES, 


3.00, 

; SK for ROTH’S ‘Translation. Le onv > m 
A“ Rr Oe DING.” Complete a». 
Unabridged, with Portraitand Notes. 376 paw 
12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON, REMSEN & H 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia, Publishers, 


One Large Volume, 
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The Sundap-Scbool. 


THE GATES AJAR. 
December 14.—Rev. xxi., 21-29; xxii., 1-5. 
“For be looked fora city which bath foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God.’’—HEn. xi., 10. 





“TN this passage the gates stand ajar, and John looks 

in and describes what he sees. Spite of the He- 
braisms, which require translation not merely into 
eur language but also into our modes of thought, I 
greatly prefer the Hebrew to the American ‘‘gates ajar,” 
the ancient to the modern apocalyptic vision. Bear- 
ing in mind the fundamental canon, commonly disre- 
garded in the interpretation of this picture or series of | 
pictures by some of the most eminent interpreters of 
the Book of Revelation,’ that Hebrew poetry is sym- 
bolic, not imaginative; that is, that it describes moral 
and spiritual states and qualities by symbols, without 
intending that the mind shall even form a picture to 
itself of the symbol, still less imagine it to be literally 
true.2 Dismiss all idea of picturing to yourself a city 
four square, as long as broad and as high as long, 
with immense foundations of precious stones, etc., 
descending out of the clouds, or a river leaping full of 
strength from a throne as the Jordan from the mount- 
ain side, and look into the symbols to learn the 
transcendent truths concealed there. So interpreting 
this passage let us look through these gates and see 
what we find within. 

1. No temple. No ritual, therefore; no form of 
worship; no external insignia of reverence and adora- 
tion. No possible chance for sectarian divisions; 
for disputes about succession and hierarchal author- 
ity; about bishops and presbyteries and congrega- 
tions; bout creeds and rituals; no more fencing 
between Calvinism and Arminianism, between Con- 
gregationalism and Episcopacy, between prayer-books 
and silent praying. When we are in the New Jeru- 
salem we shall no more dispute about the road thither; 
when we are children gathered about our God and 
Father we shall no more do fierce battle with each 
other about the etiquette by which we may approach 
our King. The end of the ‘‘temple’’ will be the end of 
all externalities in religion (now indispensably neces- 
sary) and therefore of all religious controversy (now 
by no spirit of toleration wholly avoidable).* 

No sun, no moon; no need, that is, of external 
glory. This vision shows little that appeals to the 
senses; I was going to say nothing, for even in the 
symbolic city it is only the outer walls that are de- 
scribed as precious stones, and the gold in it is some- 
thing to be trampled under foot; and in the symbolic 
garden there is but a single river and a single tree, or 
possibly avenue of trees. Contrast this with the vision 
of Mahomet: rivers of milk; soil of wheaten flour; 
banks of flowers fragrant with musk and camphor and 
saffron; air kept perpetually cool by perpetual fount- 
ains; garments sparkling with jewels; faithful slaves 
to wait on every believer; goblets of gold; viands of 
luxury; eating forever without satiety, drinking for- 
ever without drunkennegs; and seventy-two wives for 
every saint. Unhappy saints! 

3. The central glory of the new Jerusalem is God. 
He makes init his tabernacle with men (ver. 3); wipes 
away all tears from the eyes, as a mother from the 
eyes of the child (ver. 4); gives of his own glory to 
his bride who is glorious because to be married to Him 
in an eternal, mystic union (vers. 2, 9); is the temple 
of the city, its sole object of reverence and delight 
(ver. 22); is the sun and moon of the holy city, its 
only light and glory (ver. 23; chap. xxii., 5). To be 
with God—that is the glory of the new and heavenly 


estate. ‘‘ Where I am there ye may be also” (John 
xiv., 3). This promise of his Lord John has not for- 
gotten. It is the heart and glory of his heavenly vis- 
jon. , 


4. This city is glory even to those who have not yet 
entered into her. ‘‘The nations [that is, the pagan 
nations] walk by means of her light.”°® I dare not 





Alford, for example, who gives to this whole vision a 
curiously literal interpretation, as indeed do the millen- 
arians generally. 

2For example, the declaration concerning God, that the 
beavens are his tbrove and the earth is bis footstool,as a 
symbol of the divine Al! presence is sublime; but the mind 
cannot image it without destroying the sublimity. One of the 
‘atest and most striking illustrations of the curious effect of 
disregarding this law of interpretation of Hebrew poetry is 
to be seen iu an extraordinary illus ration of the lesson of 
November 30th in the Pilzrim Question Book, which gives a 
picture of the Son of man (Rev. i.. 13-16) sitting on the globe: 
surrounded by seven common candlesticks, with a constella- 
tion in one band and asword just flying away from the open 
mouth. 

21f Jobn is the partisan Hebraist which some schools of 
modern criticism have delighted to represent him, is it not a 
little peculiar that be should portray a heaven without that 
which was the very heart and center of Hebraism ? 

* The sun isan emblem of glory, and so frequently used by 
the Old Testament prophets. M 

° Not in, €v,.but by means of, 6ta. The words “of them 





which are saved’’ do not belong here; they have been added, 


attempt to interpret this declaration; and yet I can 
dimly see a mystic meaning in it, al] the mere hope- 
inspiring because mystic. This symbol is illumined 
by that other declaration of John, whom we are asked 
by modern rationalism to believe a narrow-minded and 
bigoted Jew, that the true Light “‘lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world” (John i., 9). As from 
Christian nations there goes forth in missionary efforts 
alight to lighten the Gentiles, so that Chunder Sen 
assures us that it is not military England but mission- 
ary England that has conquered India, so from those 
spiritual people who have entered fully into spiritual 
sympathy with Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost there goes forth a light to lighten the 
realms that sit in great darkness. When Martyn and 
Brainerd went up from earth what reason to think 
that they abandoned their missionary labors? When 
a minister is struck down in the midst of his years 
what reason to doubt that he is really called up to a 
higher pulpit and to a larger ministry? What strange 
spiritual mission preceded Stanley and prepared King 
Mtesa to call for that translation of the Bible and 
those Christian missionaries? Heaven is not so far 
away but that even the pagan nations walk by means 
of the light thereof. 

5. The gates are never shut. They stand open 
forevermore and unending is the procession that is 
forevermore entering in through them. No Peter 
stands, with keys in hand, forbidding. Over the gates 
is the inscription that stops every truly unworthy soul : 
‘* Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
Twelve gates, and all the gates standing wide open; 
is there any ‘‘ broad church” on earth broader than 
this, any ‘‘ roomy church” on earth roomier than this? 
And hither come not only the Jewish patriarchs and 
prophets and the Christian saimts and martyrs, but 
all the glory of the paganjnations ; |for hither they bring 
‘*the glory and honor of the heathen.” Whoever has 
added to the true glory of any people joins the un- 
broken procession from earth to heaven. Does not 
this include the conscientious Chinese, the visionary 
but spiritually faithful Hindoo, the darkened yet aspir- 
ing Greek—Confucius, Buddha, Socrates; for are not 
these a part of the glory and honor of their nations? 

6. And whatever has added disgrace to any people 
enters notin. That which is itself unclean and that 
which makes others either unclean or false, either 
vicious or hypocritical, stay in ‘‘outer darkness” 
(Matt. viii., 12). How can the invitation be so broad, 
‘*Whosoever will,” and yet the exclusion so sharp? 
Life affords the answer. To whom God and the Lamb, 
divine truth purity, love, self-sacrifice, and lives con- 
secrated to worship and service, have no attractions 
on earth, to such they will have no attractions in 
heaven. They will go ‘‘ to their own place.” 

7. Life, immortal life, clarified, purified, perfected, I 
see through the gates ajar. A “‘river of water of life, clear 
as crystal.” On earth I see everywhere death; or life 
struggling with death. Here in our best estate a 
struggle for life with disease of body inherited; with 
law we do not comprehend; with accidents from our 
own ignorance or carelessness or the ignorance and 
carelessness of others: spiritual life not less but even 
more a struggle—burdened by the body; by inherited 
tendencies toward evil; by an atmosphere laden with 
the malarial poison of centuries of wrong-doing; by 
associations innumerable with what worketh abomina- 
tion and a lie. There life flowing smoothly like a 
river; pure as crystal; unsoiled by earthly sediment; 
unvexed by hindrances and delays; life like a river; 
therefore peace like ariver. Eternal life: this is the 
most common Scriptural figure to indicate the glory 
of the future; life, perfect life, all faculties working 
harmoniously, all associations stimulating and helpfal, 
all earthly hindrances and bondage removed. 

8 What fruits? I know not; as I know not what 
those mansions are which Christ has gone to pre- 
pare for me. And I care not. I can trust; and wait 
for the surprise. Only this I know: there will be 
mavy mansions; there will be various fruitage; no 
solemn and tedious monotony, but a new joy for every 
season; a succession of fruitage; twelve fruits, one 
for every month; and never an autumn of decay or a 
winter of patient waiting, and hope long deferred mak- 
ing the heart sick. And, as light flows trom the divine 
city so healing from the divine tree for the pagan 
nations. 

9. No more curse;! no fear of separation for God’s 
people; no more mood of doubt and trembling out of 
which shall be wrung the cry, ‘‘ Lest I myself become 
a castaway.” No more need of fighting and wrestling 
to make my calling and election sure. ‘‘ Oh! it is glo- 





probably by some pious transcriber who thought it necessary 
to confine tbe light of the New Jerusalem to the saints. The 
truth binted at is that indicated above. Itis hardly necessury 
to say that nations, £4705, is in Biblical usege the pagun na- 
tions as distinguished from the Jews or people of God. 

1Kara eu, separation ; literally, “and all separation shall 
not be any more.” 





rious,” said a dying saint to me once, as he lay upon 
his bed of weakness and pain, “oh, it is glorious to be 
so near the time when there will be no more tempta- 
tion to sin.” 

10. They shall see his face. What Moses could not 
see we shall then see. What no man can see and live 
we shali see, and live because we see it. God shall no 
more conceal himself. No longer wandering in a wil- 
derness shall we cry out, ‘‘Why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ Never again shall we listen for the voice that 
never speaks, and look for the form that never shows 


itself. We shall see him as he is, face to face. And 
we shall be like him. His name shall be in our fore- 
heads. We shall bear in our own lineaments the like- 


ness to our God. We shall be known to be our Fath- 
er’s child, as children are known on earth by the fath- 
er’s face they bear. 

11. No more night. No darkness; no superstition; 
no ignorance; no groping. No trying to illumine the 
night with candle—no looking to human teachers!: no 
need even of thejsun; no looking to divine revelation; 
but living in God and with God, and one with the 
Father and the Son, as they are one with each other; 
knowing even as we are known. 

12. No more slaves, but reigning for ever and ever. 
Masters over ourselves ; masters over physical nature ; 
made free by the Son, and so free indeed. Eternal 
life, flowing clear as a crystal and peaceful as a river, 
without the restlessness, or the formalism, or the 
darkness, or the glare, or the fears of our earthly 
life; no sea, no temple, no night, no sun, no curse; 2 
life whose fruits hang in a ceaseless succession of 
clusters, never winter-killed; a life whose gates stand 
open with ever ready welcome to all that is good antl 
pure and true; a life whose very goodness, purity and 
truth exclude all that is corrupting and false; a life 
whose radiance is a perpetual blessing to far off peo- 
ples and the very leaves of whose trees are full of heal- 
ing to the remotest nations; a life in which God, no 
longer voiceless and unseen, but beheld face to face and 
known even as we are known, is all and in all; these 
are some of the features of that glimpse which I get 
through John’s Gate Ajar. 


PRIMARY LESSON OUTLINE. 
By Mrs. W_ F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—The beauty and joys of heaven. 

Ist. To cause the children to mention points of attract- 
veness in their own city. 

Ask the children to tell what city they live in; 
whether or not they think it a beautiful city, and what 
are the things that make it beautifal. 

2d. To teach what are the features of heaven. 

Ask if they expect ever to live in a more beautiful 
city. (Heaven will probably be mentioned.) Get 
them to tell what they have heard there is in heaven 
to make it a more beautiful place than their own city. 
After many replies have been given let the teacher 
read from the Bible in Rev. xxi., 21-27, and Rev. xxii., 
1-5. It would ye well to begin with Rev. xxi., 18, as 
that contains a description of the wall. Better than 
to read the lesson through at once will it be to read 
one or more verses as corroborating the points- men- 
tioned by the children, and stopping to make their 
impressions more vivid by likening the wall to the 
rainbow, by having them form an arch with their 
hands twelve times to represent the twelve gates. 

Get the children to mention the different kinds of 
wieked people who spoil the happiness of our city; 
then read in Rey. xxi., 27, that nothing that is an 
abomination shall ever enter heaven. 

3d. To teach who shall have the joy of entering the 
heavenly city. 

Let the teacher show her record book or card and 
point out the names of different members of the class. 
Tell that God has a book in which are written the 
names of all the people who will live in heaven; tell 
that God does not get these names from the Sunday- 
school books or church books but that he looks into 
people’s hearts, and if they are Jesus’s friends he writes 
their names inhis book. The teacher should lead each 
child to make an anxious inquiry if his name is there, 
Let us have no far-offness when we come to the appli- 
cation of the lesson. Teach the children that they 
may be sure that God has written their names if they 
have taken Jesus for their Saviour and Pattern. 








Salvation is not a sinking quality. Itis full of glory, 
full of manliness, full of all that should touch a man’s 
ambition to the very quick, that he may not wallow 
forever with the animal, but may dwell forevermore 
with the saints and with God himself; and to enter 
into that kingdom, and make it the ambition of your 
life to fortify everything that is high, pure, noble, true 
and good, and to control everything that is ignoble 
and of the earth, earthy—this is an ambition that no 
man need be asbamed of; and it addresses itself to the 
universal reason as worthy of a Christian man. 


1Compare cb. xx., 5, with Matt. v., 15. 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 
By JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 





SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
RICE, AND CHEAP SOUPS. 

( UR last article treated of combination dishes the 

chief ingredient of which was rice. Before con- 
cluding this part of our subject we shall give direc- 
tions for boiling rice in several ways, and then shall 
take up its preparation, with other materials, in the 
form of cheap and nutritious soups. Its cheapness, 
coupled with the fact that it seldom spoils, makes it a 
safe article to have always in the house. Good rice is 
unbroken, white, and semi-transparent; if a little is 
laid upon blue paper the grains will seem to show a 
bluish tint not apparent in a poor quality of the 
grain. 

Boiled rice is a dish which is seldom served in per- 
fection, and yet it can be prepared quickly and with 
but very little trouble. The rice should first be care- 
fully picked over, washed well in cold water, and 
then put over the fire in plenty of well-salted boiling 
water, and builed steadily until the grains are tender, 
but not soft and watery. Itshould then be drained, 
the saucepan in which it was boiled should be wiped 
with a clean, dry cloth, greased witb a little butter, 
sweet drippings or salad oil, the rice returned to it, 
and it should be set on the back of the stove, or in a 
slow oven, until the rice dries, and the grains are ail 
separate. A little butter, lemon juice, or salt and 
pepper afford an easy variety of seasouing. The time 
required for cooking is about thirty minutes, unless 
it is cooked in a double kettle, when it will be longer. 

Rice cooked in the Japanese style is picked over, 
washed well in cold water, put to boil io salted boil- 
ing water, and boiled until tender. A qu rt of boil- 
ing water is usually sufficient for a pound of rice; but 
if the grains are still hard when tbat quantity is ab 
sorbed, a very little more may be slowly added, greut 
care being taken not to make the rice watery. 

CHEAP SOUPS. 

Some description of these foods naturally follows 
that of the combination dishes of rice, since that in- 
gredieut enters largely into them. The nutritive 
value of soup is universally acknowledged, and in 
times of scarcity it is always chosen as a complete aud 
ecovomical food, Soup composed of grains or vege- 
tables combined with a very little meat will satisty 
the hunger of the hardest worker ; but its absolute 
strengtbening quulities depend upon the character of 
its ingredients. The pot-liquor, or broth, in which 
meat bas been boiled, with the addition of a few 
cereals, vegetables, or dumplings, affords all neces- 
sary nutriment, A little attention to the daily 
obange of the materials used, even though their num- 
ber is limited, and to the proper variation of season- 
ipg used, one day s.lt, pepper, and parsley, the next 
day substituting celery for parsley, and the third day 
using some sweet herb in their place, will secure the 
variety which is essentiai to appetite. Care should be 
taken not to season soup too highly, especially witb 
salt, as its excessive use decreases the facility with 
which the putriment of the soup 1s imparted to the 
blood, Soup should be cooked slowly, and only long 
enough to have all the food in it tender but not 
broken, unless a purée is desired, as for pea soup. If 
any remains efter a meal is over it should be allowed 
to grow cool without covering it, and should be heat- 
ed bz itself fur use, because if mixed with newly- 
made soup it would be of unequal freshness. When 
soup is ready to serve the quantity called for by the 
receipt should be secured by the addition of enough 
boiling water to replace the loss by evaporation, and 
the seasoning should be made palatable. 

BEF SOUP. 

The following receipt is for the thick, nutritious 
soup made in the New York Cooking School, the cost 
of which is less tian ten cents per gallon when the 
materials are bought with discretion. The quantities 
given below make one gallon, 

Cut three-quarters of a pound of lean beef in half- 
inch squares; pick over and wash quatter of a pound 
of rice; peel. and cut in half inch squares, quarter of 
of a pound each of carrot, turnip, and tomafoes; cut 
in bits three stalks of celery, or three sprigs of parsley. 
Put the meat ina soup kettle with four quarts of cold 
water, and bring itslowly toa boil; then add the vege- 
tables, prepared as above, a level table«pvonful of 
salt, and quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper, and boil 
the soup genily unfil all its ingredients are tender. 
By the addition of boiling water inc. ease the soup 
when it is done to its original quantity of four quarts, 
see if it is properly seasoned, and serve it hot. 

MUTTON SOUP. 

Use the above directions, substituting mutton for 
beef, pearl barley for rice, and onions for tomatoes. 

Do not skim eitber of the above nam: d soups. 

PEA SOUP. 


Put in the bottom of u soup kettle a pound of 
onions, peeled and sliced, togetber with quarter of a 


* Copyright by Juliet Corson, 1§79. 





pound of chopped suet or drippings, and fry the 
onions brown; then add a pint and a half of split 
peas, picked ovér and washed, half a pound of carrots 
peeled and sliced, four quarts of cold water, a level 
tablespoonful of sait, and quarter of a saltspoonful 
of pepper. Boil all these ingredients together for 
three hours, then rub them through a sieve with a 
potuto masber, return them to the soup kettle, mix 
with them a tablespoonful each of flour and drippings 
or butter, rubbed together dry, see if the soup is pala- 
tably seasoned, increase its quantity to four quarts 
with boiling water, and serve it hot. 
BEAN SOUP. 

This soup is made according to the previous receipt, 

substituting dmed befins for the peas. 
FISH SOUP. 

Peel and slice balf a pound of onions; put them in 
a soup kettle, and try them brown with quarter of a 
pound of drippings; add four quarts of boiling water ; 
mix half a pound of flour with enough cold water to 
make a thin batter, and stir it into the boiling soup; 
season it with a level tablespoonful of salt, and 
quarter of a saltspoonful each of pepper and pow- 
dered sweet herbs; then add two pounds of any cheap 
fish, sliced from the bones, and cut in inch-square 
pieces; let the soup simmer one hour, stirring it oc- 
casionally, and then serve it hot. 

Any one of the above named soups, served hot with 
plenty of bread, will make a hearty meal for a hungry 
man. 

It is not necessary always to use fresh meat for the 
basis of soup; the bones and trimmings of cold meat, 
and even uncooked bones, make excellent soup. Ex- 
periments by Dr. Edward Smith, undertaken at the 
instance of the British Government, proved that six 
pounds of bones, finely chopped, and boiled in water 
for nine hours, yielded as much nitrogen, or fiesh- 
food, as one pound of meat. 








BREAD, AND THE MATERIALS FROM WHICH 
IT IS MADE. 
By Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER. 


T)\ROM the period when mankind was compelled to 
' provide forand prepare their food, and learned 
that something more nutritious could be found than 
the fruits, roots and herbs that grew about them, 
bread from various materials was considered to be, 
not a luxury merely, but an indispensable necessity. 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” 1s 
the first mention of bread that we have been able to 
find, for until Eden was closed against mankind 
fruits and seeds or nuts and berries were all the tood 
required. Tkere was no necessity for cultivating 
grain, vegetables or fruits,and animals were not slain 
to sustain human life. 

Bread is for the second time spoken of in Gen. xiv., 
18, when Abraham pursued after those who had de 
spoiled his brother Lot and taken him prisoner. On 
bis triumphant return the king of Salem and priest 
of the Most High God. Meichizedek, went out to mee: 
Abrabam, and set before him bread and wine and 
blessed bim. 

Again, Gen. xviii., 5, when sitting in the door of his 
tent on the plains of Mamre, when the three angels 
stood before him, with that hospitality which, as with 
the Arabs, imm+diately on greeting a guest first pro- 
vides water to wash the fret and then prepares food, 
Abraham, offering water, said: ‘‘ Wash your feet, and 
I will feteh a morsel of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts.” 

When Hagar was driven out into the wilderness 
Abraham took bread and gave her, etc. 

After this bread is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and was evidently highly esteemed as 
that ** which strengtheneth man’s heart.”’” The shew- 
bread, twelve loaves of which was one of the sacred 
offerings, plaved in the outer court of the Jewish 
sanctuary, to remuaim there untouched one day and 
the next to be eaten by the priests only. If the people 
were disobedient and stiff-mecked the Lord threat- 
eped to break the staff of their bread. ‘I will break 
the staff of bread in Jerusalem, and they shall eat 
bread by weight and with care.” ‘I will increase the 
famine in the land, and will break your staff of 
bread,” or destroy the grain from which their bread 
was made. This shows how important this part of 
their provision was in the estimation of the Jews. 

Of all food to which civilized or even the semi-bar- 
barous pations have turned for support none has been 
so universally in use and thought so indispensable as 
this, from whatever made or however rudely manu- 
factured. Whatever grain tbe ancients of all coun- 
tries employed we cannot learn with sufficient cer- 
tainty. We know that many things were used that 
we should decidedly object to if offered to any of us 
in place of the wheat, rye and corn bread that we are 
80 well acquainted with. Do this day, in countries 
where our grains cannot be raised or easily procured, 
the people find some substitute which they make into 
bread. 

Eartb-bread is made from a white earth in Upper 
Lusatia, formerly a part of Germany, bul now under 
the rule of Prussia, and the poor of that region to 
this day use this bread in times of scarcity. The earth 
is dug from a hill where salt-peter was once manufac- 
tured. When laid in the sun and heated it cracks, and 
globules, like meal, exude from it. These are mixed 





with a little flour and seon ferment, and it is then 


baked. Probably there is some sa't-peter or soda in 
this earth which gives it lightness. Something similar 
to it is found in Catalonia and also used for bread. It 
is affirmed that in cases of extreme nesd many have 
lived on this bread for weeks without experiencing 
any injury. 

FisL-bread is still used in Iceland, Lapland, Crim- 
Tartary and otber places far north. The fish is 
dried, then beaten to flue powder, and sometimes the 
inner bark of some of the trees of that region is 
mixed with it, and then wet and made into bread and 
cakes. 

Moas-bread is much used in Iceland, and considered 
very nutritiive. The lichen or reindeer moss con- 
1ains a goed deal of starch. The mossis gathered in 
the summer, thoroughly dried and ground into meal, 
and bread gruels and pottage are made from it. It is 
sometimes boiled in milk or whey till it becomes a 
jelly. 

Bavana-bread.* All classes of people in the West 
Indies are fond of bananas, and particularly when 
made into bread. The ripe fruit 1s rubbed through a 
sieve, and then formed intoxu loaf and baked in hot 
ashes or dried in tbhesun. Before baking it is wrapped 
in some of the banana leaves. It is always provided 
by the people for loug voyages. 

Plantain-bread is made from the fruit of the plan- 
tain tree. The fruit is about a foot long, two inches 
wide, has a thick, tough skin, containing a soft 
pulpy flesh, quite sweet, and soon becomes agreeable 
toall. The fruit is gathered green, the skin taken off 
and the pulp roasted on a clear coal fire a short time. 
then grated and made into loaves and served up as 
bread, or used dry like grated cheese. The plantain is 
very largely cultivated in Jamaica, and is a native of 
Asia. No kind of provision, it is suid, could supply 
the place of plantain-bread. The natives think it far 
preferable to wheaten-bread, or the prepared bread 
truit from ihe bread tree. 

Cassava-bread is made from a root called Jatropa- 
maniat, found in the Caribbee Islands. The juice is a 
deadly poison, and used by the Indians to poisou their 
arrows ; but the bread from the pulp of the root after 
the poison has been extracted is much used by the 
uatives, and also by many others, where the root is 
raised. We have eaten it at the South, and found it 
quite palatable. The root is well cleaned and scraped, 
finely grated, and then put iv a sack made loosely of 
rushes. This is hung from a cross-bar over a tree, or 
two forked sticks, and a Leavy weight put upon the 
grated pulp, with a vessel beneath tue sack to receive 
the poi-onous juice. When the pulp is pressed dry it 
is like starch, aud placed over smoke to dry it becomes 
harmless. Theu it is passed througb a sieve, and kept 
dry till needed. It is now called cassava. When 
made into bread or cake it is baked by laying it ou 
hot iron plates, or on hot earth. Tapioca is nade 

trom the fiuest part of this root, collected and made 
into the irsegular globules or tears, as the natives call 
thew, by straining the whole mass while yet moist. 

Sago-bread is made from the roots of the sago tree, 
which grows in the Islands of Banda und Amboyna in 
the Malay Archipelago, the latter being one of the 
most important, though not the largest, of the Moluc- 
cas or Spice Islands. Indian corn bas been of late 
years introduced, aud, together with the sago, forms 
the most important part of the food used by the 
Malays. The sago tree is cut into smal! pieces, which 
are bruised and peaten in a mortar; then water is 
poured over it, and left undisturbed for some hours, 
whiie the pithy matter, which is the meal or sago, 
settles. When this isaccomplished the water is poured 
off, and the meal dried then formed into cakes, or 
fermented aud made inio bread. Tuose who have 
visited those islands, and eateu of the bread as made 
by the natives, pronounce it almost as geod so our 
wheaten breud. The truuk of a single sago tree will 
yicld 60 pouuds of sago, and 430 trees can be planted 
ou one acre of ground, producing 120,500 pounds. 

The Hottentots make their bread from another 
variety of the sage tree. They collect the pith trom 
the wood aud tiv it up in a caif or sheep-skin that has 
been well dressed, and bury it for several weeks iu 
the ground. This makes the pith tender sud mellow, 
when it is made into cakes or thin loaves uf bread, 
and baked under hot embers, Sometimes thig pith 
is roasted, and then made into a porridge. The pith 
of this variety of sago tree is that used ic commerce 
—granulated by being passed through a sieve while 
still moist. 

The bread fruit tree grows in the South Sea Islands. 
The tree is about the size of a well grown oak; the 
leaves are of oblong shape, sometimes a foot and a 
half long, about as thick as a fig leaf and of the sane 
color, though not the same shape, and veined or 
marked likeit. The fruit is wrinkled something like 
the truffle and about as large as a good sized egg- 
plant. Theskinisthin. Tuere isa core inside about 
the size of a finger. The part used as bread lieg be- 
tween the skin and core, is very white and very like 
new breud in appearance. 

To prepare the fruit for use as breud it is roasted 
whole or cut into small pieces. When baked in an 
oven it becomes soft and is something likea boiled 
potato, though not as good as a first rate mealy one. 

The Otaheitans have three modes of using the bread 
fruit. When ripe they put milk or cocoa-nut milk to 
it and beat it to a paste witha stone pestle. It is then 
mixed with ripe plantains, or with bananas, or mahie. 





Mabie is a preparation of the ripe fruit kept on 
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hand to make or use as bread before another crop is 
gathered. Just before the fruit is ripe enougb to lay 
by a stock of mahie is gathered and piled in heaps. 
It is then closely covered with leaves and left till fer- 
mentation takes place, when it becomes disagreeably 
sweet. The core is then pulled out entire, the fruit 
thrown into a hole neatly lined with grass, the whole 
mass covered with leaves and heavy stones laid upon 
it. In this condition a second fermentation takes 
place and it becomes sour. That is the last change. 
It can be kept in this state for months. When wanted 
for use as muchas is needed is taken out, made into 
balls, and roasted or baked, when it will keep five or 
six weeks, to be eaten as wanted, either cold or re- 
heated. The natives seldom eat a meal without it. 
Europeans, however, find it as disagreeable as pickled 
olives usually are when first eaten. 

Chestnut bread is much used in Southern Europe, 
particularly in Italy and the Island of Corsica. It is 
made from horse-chestnuts, seldom; if ever, used as 
food in this country, but by the people who chiefly 
use them is considered one of the most nutritious 
articles of food—iudeed, in Italy and Corsica it is the 
chief, almost the entire, food of the peasantry. 

The skins are removed from a peck of horse-chest- 
nuts, and the meat bruised to a paste, which is then 
covered for a short time with water to destroy the 
bitter quality of the nut. Then it is strained through 
a sieve. A milky liquor is thus separated from the 
mass, which, after standing a short time, deposits a 
fine white powder. When dried and ground into 
tiour it is without smell or flavor. This flour is then 
made into bread without any other article added, 
Sometimes an equal portion of wheat flour is mixed 
with the horse-chestnut flour, and made into a paste 
with warm milk and alittle salt. When baked it is 
palatable and very nourishing. 

Millet bread is also much used by the Italian peas- 
antry, and if eaten warm is good, but becomes ary 
und crumbly when cold. When boiled and used 
without baking it is nutritious, but in bread, unless 
eaten immediately, is very astringent and unhealthy, 

Bean flour is often made into a thick batter with 
water, and baked in a hot kettle. It is somewhat 
used in parts of Scotland. 

Ragwort in times of great scarcity has been pre- 
pared for bread. The root when first dug up 1s soft, but 
soon hardens, and can be kept in that state for years 
without injury if left in a dry, airy place. The root 
is easily ground and reduced to flour, is then made 
into bread, and when baked bas an agreeable nutty 
flavor. It is easily digested, and when made into 
bread is said to be more nutritive and exhilarating 
than wheaten bread. 

Salep is used for bread in the East Indies, Syria 
and Turkey, and it is said that one ounce of bread 
a day made from it is sufficient to sustain a man. 
The taca in the South Sea Islands, the bread-nut in 
Africa, the lotus in Africa and Barbary are used for 
bread. Bread is made from the bark of the pine, 
from the seeds of the stone-pine, from fern-roots, 
and a learned professor in Tubingen gives a singular 
account of wood which, prepared in a certain man- 
ner which we have not space to give in detail, makes 
a most palatable and nutritious bread, closely resem- 
bling corn-bread. 








Our Young Folks. 


A WAITER’S THANKSGIVING. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


* VERYBODY says it is wicked to wish one’s self 
dead,” said Will Peckham as he dressed himself 
Thanksgiving morning; ‘* but I don’t see why it is 
when everybody is dead that one cares anything 
about. I don’t suppose I ought to say that, for there’s 
mother, but I don’t think I shall ever be able to do 
anything for her! When a fellow has to turn waiter 
to keep himself from starving to death it don’t look 
very promising for anybody connected with bim.” 

Just here it was about all this brave boy could do to 
keep himself from crying aloud, for he was a brave 
boy notwithstanding his grumbling. 

The work of dressing went on slowly, for it was 
not more than five o'clock, and the bit of candle he 
had had upon going to bed was only just enough to 
last him as he mended a tear in his coat and put a 
patch on the sleeve of the shirt he was to wear on 
the next day. 

‘* T suppose there’ll be a good bit of praying all over 
the couniry to-day,” Wiil went on to himself, ‘‘ and 
mother’}l go to church and pray for me whether any- 
body else does or not. They'll have a good dinner 
Down East, and mother will be wondering all day 
whether I’ve got anything toeat ornot. I must write 
to her to-night and tell her where Iam and what I’m 
doing.” 

Will Peckham was a Yankee boy, about sixteen 
years old, good looking, intelligent and well brought 
up. A series of calamities had overtaken his family, 


ending with the death of his father and the breaking | 


up of his home. His mother had been obliged to go 
with some distant relatives in Rnode Island and earn 
her living helping with the housework. 

There didn’t seem to be any place for Will; and so 
the boy, unwilling to eat the bread of dependence, 
started out into the world to take care of himself. 
Five years before Will's father had been obliged to put 











a large part of bis land in thehands of a rea) estate 
agent, and after a successful sale the man decamped 
with the money and so thoroughly did he cover bis 
tracks that although Mr. Peckham spent the balance 
of his property trying to find him he could not dis- 
cover the slightest clue to the rascal’s whereabouts. 

Will fumbled round in the dark, and after consid- 
erable skill, and quite as much patience, the neat toi- 
let was completed and the,boy was ready for his day’s 
work. Then he locked his trunk, containing a few 
letters and treasures, and made his way from the fifth 
story of a tenement house down into the street, and 
hurried along to the Broadway restaurant where he 
was employed. It had required some courage and ad- 
dress to procure him this place, where from six in the 
morning till ten and eleven o’clock at night he worked 
likeaslave. Will had some friends in his native place 
who had wanted him to remain and try to find some- 
thing to do at home, and now that he had failed in get- 
ting the employment he supposed would be sucha 
simple matter had been too chagrined and disap- 
pointed to let any of his friends know, as he naively 
remarked to himself, ‘‘ where he had fetched up at 
last.” 

Will’s imagination had settled on New York as the 
place where he would be most likely to come across 
the villain whe had ‘robbed his father, and the only 
thing that made the boy’s life of drudgery at all en- 
durable was the feeling that no better place than a 
Broadway restaurant could be found for this, the one 
purpose of his hfe. Sometimes the boy’s heart was 
strong with hope and courage and at other times he 
was filled with despondeney. This morning there 
seemed no light anywhere, and as he walked briskly 
along in the keen November air he prayed from the 
depths of his soul that he might not turn out a 
coward. 

“It is so easy to bea coward,” he said to himself; 
“so much easier to believe in nothing, and consider 
one’s self abused, than to believe there isa God who 
knows all about it! Well, I guess I’ve growled 
enough for one day!” and Will struck up a lively whis- 
tle, and when he reached the scene of his labors his 
eyes were bright with a new resolution and his cheeks 
glowing with the active exercise. From six to eight, 
the hour when the guests commenced to drop in for 
their breakfasts, Will was busy in the kitchen as a 
sort of scullion, or cook’s assistant. These hours he 
loathed, for as he was the only “ Yank” in an estab- 
lishment mostly made up of ‘foreign servants with 
their unintelligible jargon, which he was expected to 
instantly understand, he naturally suffered much an- 
noyance. Then he was the victim of frequent prac- 
tical jokes which hurt his pride and made bis morn- 
ings miserable. It would not do to resent them, and 
the only way to manage was to appear not to care, 
which fora boy of Will Peckham’s nature was a very 
difficult part to play. This morning, however, he en- 
tered the kitchen whistling, and quite disarmed his 
tormentors by bis happy bebavior. Will did not like to 
truss fowls, and pick out lobsters, and beat eggs, and 
prepare dressing, but he worked away briskly until 
the time came for bim to don his white apron and go 
up stairs to his tables. One of these tables was by a 
window looking out on Broadway, and Will’s eyes 
were always peering into the busy thoroughfare 
whenever he could steal time from his innumerable 
duties. 

Oh! what a tiresome day this was! If the boy could 
only have been kept busy, he‘might have held on to 
his forced spirits; but holidays are usually dull days 
at the restaurants, and this one was no exception to 
the general rule. By noon Will’s courage had fallen 
very low in his spiritual thermometer, and by three 
o’clock it had touched zero. 

“There’s nothing for me in this world, I suppose,”’ 
he told himself after a while, “‘ but to wear a white 
apron and hand folks bills of fare, take their orders 
and bring back theirsoup and stuff. Perhaps I ought 
to be thankful Thanksgiving Day for having even a 
waiter’s place. 1 wonder if I am?” 

Just bere something oceurred which knocked Will, 
as he afterwards said, ‘‘all standing.” A large, fine 
looking man entered and walked straight to Will’s 
window table and took his seat. This gentleman was 
Judge Strong, of Rhode Island, an old friend of Will’s 
father. This was the first face the boy had recognized 
since bis connection with the restaurant, and now a 
certain timidity and shamefacedness, quite natural 
perhaps under the strange circumstances, prevented 
him not only from accosting bis old acquaintance but 
from even looking at him. The Judge glanced at the 
bill of fare which Will very timidly presented, then 
ordered his dinner in the old-fashioned business way 
characteristic of this legal gentleman; and after 
these details were dispoved of opened his paper and 
was immediately absorbed in its contents. 

‘He might have seen my hands,” the boy thought 
bitterly, as he walked away to fill the order, “ but he 
never so much as glanced at my face! Perhaps he 
recognized me when he first came in and because he 
has found me in this place don’t intend to speak to 
me.” 

Now, Will didn’t really believe this, but he felt 
someway chilled and mortified because the Judge 
had not seemed to recognize him, and by the time the 
Judge's dinner was ready Will had determined that 
he would not force himself upon the gentleman’s 
notice. It would be an unnecessary humiliation, he 
thought, and so another friend would pass out of his 





life, never probably to be in afiy way connected with 
it again. Of course the Judge was not thinking of a 
a possible friend in his waiter, and naturally directed 
his attention entirely to his dinner. 

“Some more water, please, waiter!” 6r “ another 
cup of coffee, waiter!” were about all the remarks 
that the Judge addressed to his busy companion. 
When the dessert was brought on the gentleman 
took some papers out of his pocket and sorted them 
out by his plate. There were letters, and newspaper 
slips carefully pasted on pieces of paper, and docu- 
ments enough, Will thought, to take him most of the 
afternoon to examine. The young man stood at a 
respectful distance and waited for his guest to sig- 
nify his wish by a nod or snap of the fingers, which 
last signal seemed to be the Judge’s manner of calling 
his attendant. Pretty soon there was another report 
of this kind and Will stepped to the gentleman’s side. 

‘Have you got a telegraph machine in this place?” 
he inquired. 

‘“No, sir,” replied the boy, “ but there’s one next 
door.” 

“Can you be spared to get mejsome blanks?” the 
Judge asked next. 

“Yes, sir,” said Will. 

“ All right, then,’ responded the gentleman. “Get 
me half a dozen as quickly as you can.” 

Will sped off on his errand, feeling considerably re- 
lieved. The Judge had not recognized him, or he 
would never have demanded this extra service from 
him. When he returned the gentleman dashed off 
his messages, and calling his waiter again, said: 

“Now if you can take these things in for me I will 
finish my dinner. Here are two dollars. Tha‘ will 
pay for them, I guess. I wouldn’t bother you if I 
wasn’t in a hurry.” 

“No trouble, sir,” said the boy pleasantly, and off 
he went again, thinking this time that perhaps if he 
could muster up courage enough he would speak to 
the Judge after all. Without really intending to read 
the dispatches Will’s eye fell upon the topmost one 
and after standing for a moment like one just waking 
from a sound sleep he walked slowly back into the 
restaurant. 

“Well?” said the Judge quickly, aebis waiter stood 
beside him so soon again. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
Wasn’t there money enough ?” 

“T guess the money was all right, Judge,” the boy 
replied, “but there isn’t any need of your sending 
this telegram, and I thought [’'d come back and tell 
you 80.” 

The Judge took the paper in his hand mechanically, 
and theu raising his eyes for the first time to his 
waiter, said: ‘I don’t think I quite!understand.” 

This was the telegram : 

Mrs. R. S. Peckham, —-, R. I: 

Haven't found your son yet, but hope !to in a day or two. 
Allen has confessed, and I have most of the money. If he 
don’t come down with every cent and interest he shall be 
locked up for the rest of his natural life. W.S. STRONG. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the Judge at last, 
almost kn «king the table over in his eagerness; ‘‘ do 
you mean to say that you are Will Peckham, and 
you’ve been waiting on me all this time without my 
knowing it?’ And here the Judge extended both 
hands to his young friend, quite as if it were the most 
natural thing 10 the world to find him waiting in a 
restaurant. 

**Oh, Judge, where was Allen found?” Will asked 
as soon as he could get his wits together again. 

**In Montana, my boy, farming,” the Judge replied, 
“and as rich as mud. You and your mother will have 
fifty thousand dollars or more after this. Come, now, 
get off your toggery and go with me to my hotel up 
town. No wore of this, my son! And we'll finish our 
Thanksgiving Day in good shape. You confounded 
young scamp!” he continued, with a hearty laugh, 
““why didn’t you speak to me when you first saw me? 
I should have relished my dinner a heap better.” 

Will’s employer made no demur about letting him 
off, aud that evening our waiter took tea with the 
Judge and was waited on in turn; and so ended the 
most wonderful Thanksgiving Day that Will Peck- 
ham had ever known. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

ERY few of you have written to me yet about 

the books you are reading, and so I begin to be 
alittle afraid you are not reading many books worth 
writing about. Perhaps, however, it is because you 
are busy at school and have but little time to write 
or read. One of my nieces said she was too tired to 
read solid books after a day’s study at school. It is 
not necessary to do that if you are old enough and 
wise enough to read amusing books in a reasonable 
degree. It is a very poor plan for a boy or girl to 
come into the house from school and, after eating 
lunch or dinner, curl up in a warm corner and read 
a story book or paper all the rest of the afternoon. 
That kind of reading is not good for you. These 
bright, short autumnal days you*should take a part 
of your time for exercise. Good out-door games, or 
walks which have a purpose at the end, will be far 
better for you after several hours in a school room 
than stewing or toasting yourselves in another close 
room. Then come in, and, if you have nothing to do 
to help mother or father, take up your books for an 
hour’s study before tea. You are fortunate enough, 
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I hope, to have smaller brothers an@ sisters to whom 
you can read a while after tea perhaps, or you may 
read to them before tea and take up your studies 
when they have gone to bed. To help you select 
entertaining books for your own reading—or, what is 
better, for you to read to others—I will let you see a 
letter which a very dear wise friend has written me. 
If your fathers or mothers or some kind aunt who is 
nearer you than I am would like to know what to 
read to you, you can show them this letter. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Some weeks ago, | believe, you made some inquiry in re- 
sponse to some question of one of your currespondents for 
books suitable to read te children. It bas been my good for- 
tune to have an opportunity to read aloud to a little group of 
quite young people who come occasionally to my library: and 
lam quite desirous that others should bave tbe same pleas- 
ure—both ot the reading and the bearing; and if tbe hearing 
on the part of the youtbful audience is one-halt as delightful 
as the reading, it is plersant indeed. 

But it is by no means an easy matter to find just the right 
book to read. How many hours I bave spent in searching for 
the right book, or story, or poem, suited to my purpose. 

So I send you the names of some of the books, or portions 
of books, which I have actually found interesting to the 
young, with others also which | bave not read to them but 
which they enjoy reading themselves, if 1 may judge by the 
frequency with which they are borrowed from my shelves by 
the afor said young folk, to whom ft is my privilege to lend 
as wellastoread. At the hea@ot the list! would put Haw- 
tborne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book.”’ The stories it contains are indeed 
but a re-telling of the old Greek myths, but they are made al- 
most Hawthorne’s own by the ¢harming grace with which 
they are told, and the skilifuli adaptation to the thoughts and 
ways of the young. The ‘Tanglewood Tales” is not as a 
whole equal to the “* Wonder Book ;” but the ** Minotaur ” 
and “ Circe’s Palace ” ace worthy to be ranked with the first 
series. It is well to caution pur@hasera, by the way, that in 
Osgod & Co’s * Little classic ” edition of Hawthorae’s works 
the covers of these two books are in @ part of the edition in- 
terchanged, so that one cannot be sure from the title on the 
outside which of tne two be is getting, 

I have found two different groups of children greatly inter- 
ested in George MacDonald's“ Princess and the Gobiin,’’ which 
1 hear: iiy recommend, both fortheingénuity of the story and 
the healthfulness of its teaching ; Or, perhaps I sbould say of 
the impressions produced. 

The same author's “* At the Back of the North Wind” in- 
teresis an older ciass of children, as does also his “ Ranald 
Bannerman’s Boy bood;”’ a capital book, yet perbaps not likely 
to attract others than those somewhat thoughtfully inclined. 

His *Gutia Percha Willie,” however, while thoughtful, is 
also interesting to younger readers. 

There is a volume of fairy stories by Miss Mury De Morgan, 
entitled “On a Pincusbion,”’ in all of which young readers 
would be interested, and two or tbree of which I know have 
proved entertaining to young Iisteners; viz.,** The Story of 
the Opal,” “ Siegtried and Handa,” and ** Through the Fire.” 

There is a sory by Norman Macleod, ** The Gold Tnoread,” 
which is good for Sunday reading to children. Ruskin’s 
“The King of the Golden River” migtt Ve used In the same 
way ; its interest and valve are not, however, limited to any 
time or place, In Scudder’s * Stories from my Attic” one of 
the best is **The Three Wise Little Boys,” and a very good 
one it is. Tne Other stories of the volume may be equally 
good, but this is the only one I bave actually tried 1n tull. 

My list would be sadly incomplete did | omit * Tiptoe,”’ by 
** Katherine Williams,’ published by the American Tract 
Society, or its sequei, *‘ How Tiptoe Grew.”’ | hardly need 
mention Dr. Richard Newton’s volumes of Sermons to Chil- 
dren, and yet I will, for I know that many parents are not 
acquainted with them, and I also know that some children 
would rather hear them read than some of the best fairy sto- 
ries. 

It may be also that some parents are not familiar with Hans 
Christian Andersen’s delightful stories—many of them, after 
all, better suited to grown up folk than to children, tor there 
is a vein of earnest thought running through them not al- 
ways intelligible to the young. l have not read many of them 
tomy young visitors because the book is borrowed, and re- 
borrowed, and tbey know its contents already by their own 
perusal. Mice’s Fairy Book is also in much favor, and so is 
Ennis Grabam’s “The Cuckoo Clock ;” and —but I must stop 
right here, delaying only to add what [ should be untrue to 
the delight of my youth and the judgment of mature life 
should | pass by—Jacob Abbott's etories; specially “The 
Franconia Stories’’ and the several volumes of the Harper 
Story Books—specially “ Little Pauli,” “John True,” ** Judge 
Justin,” ‘* The Great Elm,” * Toe Strait Gate.” 

Now, can you not get from others names of books, stories 
or poetry that they have actually found of interest to chil- 
dren? 

Affectionately—I mean, of ‘eourse, affectionately to your 
nephews and nieces—yours and theirs, 

JUVENTUS TUESDAY. 

Now, dear boys and girls, while you are thinking of 
what will please yourselves, remember that there are 
many who have nothing to read, aud who need good 
books more than you, in your bappy homes, can im- 
agine. Think, too, how you can be Jike Him *‘who 
pleased not bimseif,’”’ and consider also how, after all, 
the highest happiness comes from “ pleasing”’ others. 
But read this letter first, and then hear my proposi- 
tion. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I’m a great deal too old to ask you to let me be one of your 
nieces, but then I’m just as much interested in you and them 
as if I were not. 

It was ahappy thought to let the Christian Union help all 
these girls and boys, East, West, North and South, to get ac- 
quainted with each other. 

How much good it will do them to have the circle of their 
interests so enlarged, their minds and hearts quickened by 
communication and sympathy with you and each other! 

I wonder if you or they would care about my girls and 
boys? They’re not my very own, but I call them mine. Such 
a funny l6t as they are! You would laugh heartily to see 
some of them. 

Most of them are children of the section hands working on 
our railroad, Every Sunday afternoon a prayer-meeting is 
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beld in the ladies’ watting-room at the depot, and afterward 
I stopand have a good time with my girls and boys. I have 
an dssistant, and together we read nice stories, most of them 
from the Christian Union. I take the little folks, while he 
entertains the bigger ones. Then we have alittle treat of 
eake that I prepare on Saturday and carry to them in a nice 
box. 

When this is disposed of we distribute any magazines or 
papers we can get, and the next Sunday the children bring 
them back and exchange them with each other till they have 
been all round. 

How much good is being done I can’t tell, but we have a 
good tiime; and what with reading, talking and being bappy 
for av hour I hope for some benefit. 

The thing | most desite for them is good books, and by tbat 
I don’t mean good y ones, but such as would interest roguish, 
naughty boys, and make them want to be nobler and better. 
I don't forget the girls, either: but they need adifferent kind 
from the boys. Now, I have no way toget these books unless 
I beg for them, and the thought has come to me that perbaps 
some of your nieces or nephews might like to help me if they 
beard about it. May there not be a book hrre and there 
among them thatthey would enjoy giving to help make these 
poor, balf-starved and ragged children happier and better? 
If you think best to ask them I shal! be delighted, and if they 
respond I shall be #0 pleased and grateful I sball feel as young 
and gay as any of them. 

As for my children, I can promise that their eyes wil] shine 
if they see me bringing them some nice books to read. 

Any lady that wants to send one can direct it to—well, they 
must get my address by sending to you for it. It would scare 
me terribly to seemy namein the paper. There, I’m nothing 
but your affectionate BEGGAR. 

What do you say? Can you spare that charming 
book which you have read more than once? Could 
you let it go for the sake of helping this kind lady 
in her work and to brighten those children’s eyes? 
Don’t answer too quickly. Think of it when you go 
to bed to-night. Ask mother about it, and then let 
me know your decision. 


RAPIps, Niagara Co., N.Y., Nov. 2, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I like your Writing Desk so much that I have been thinking 
for some time of writing to see if you would accept me as one 
of your nieces. This is a very out-of the-way place ; so you 
wi)l not be likely to find the piace on your map. But it is 
about six miles from Lockport, the county seat. Just think ; 
five locks, all blasted out of the solid rock! I think they must 
have cost some time and Jabor; don’t you? It is very ioter- 
esting to stand on the bridge and see the boats locked 
tbrough. We have the mail only twice a week here, and it is 
very unhandy. The first thing [ turn to when we get the 
paper is your Writing Desk. I take the “St. Nicholas’ with 
part of the money tbat was given me for piaying the organ in 
church. I got over fourteen dollars, besides a nice new dress 
I bad not thought of such athing as pay,end so was pleas- 
antly surprised. I read my magazine and then send it on to 
my grandma and cousins in Wisconsin. We have not lived 
here always; we lived in West Virginia seven years. Most of 
my life has been spent there, as I am fourteen now. We lived 
in Alfred, Alleghany County, before moving here. I do not 
like to move at all, but [expect we will againsoon. My papa 
isa minister. You asked us to tell you what we bad been 
reading lately. I have been reading “ Views Afoot,” by Bay- 
ard Taylor, but have not qui:e finished it. It is about bis 
traveling th rough Europe on foot. I like it very much. Pa 
likes to bave me read books of that kind better than stories, 
as Llearn more by them. If the ferns and grasses are not 
spoken for yet I should be very glad to have them and bear 
the expenses. I have been to Lake Ontario this summer, and 
will write about my trip if you would like me to do so, but 
not this time, for lam very much afraid my letter is too long 
now to finda piace in your desk without crowding others 
out, and that would not do at ail. I hope your patience is not 
quite exhausted by this long letter. ADELLE B. 

I have to keep reminding my nieces that I am noth- 
ing but Patience, so when that is exhausted I shall be 
gone. Now don’t be afratd of wearying me by your 
letters. I don’t care how long they are if they are 
about something. Do not waste ink or time in apolo- 
gies. Tell me what you do day by day—what you 
play, what you read, what you study, what you see, 
what you think. Describe your room—your home. 
Tell me what queer things you read or see that would 
interest your Cousins. And please don’t try and write 
like your teacher or your mother, but like yourself. 

It is pleasant, Adelle, is it not? to be useful and to 
receive such assurances of it. We shall be glad to 
hear about your Lake Ontario visit. I will see about 
the ferns soon. AunNT P, 





BALTIMORE, Oct. 31, 1879. 
Dear Aint Patience. 

Iam already acquainted with you, for you know we shook 
hands through Eddie’s letter, for I am the younger brother 
he spoke of. Iam twelve years old,and in the same class 
with hin! since September; but be is further advanced. We 
have two gentlemen teachers to our class. They are very 
strict and our lessons are bard. We have two sessions daily. 
1 don’t like to tell about myself but you see I bave to, so you 
will know a little about me, as lopg as you can’t see me. 
Mamma intendsto joia a library and select readiug for us, 
but she thinks we bad better spend more time over our books 
yet awhile. [ don’t know of anything remarkable that I 
have done lately or I woul@like totell you. | mustn’t for- 
get to answer jour question. It was not my father, but 
another gentleman of th? same name, that was the first pupil 
in the public schools. 

We go to Sabbath school every week and have a good 
library and kind teachers. But I have said enough, so good- 
by. Your loving nephew, CLARENCE K. R. 

Yes, indeed, we are acquainted, Clarence, and I am 
giad you have so wisea mother. Spend more time 
over your good books and get all you can out of them 
before you look for others. Couldn’t you and Eddie 
tell me about one you have read lately? Do you ever 
read aloud to your mother while she is mending your 
stockings? or to each other? The one who is not 
reading can be whittling out a Christmas gift. 


AUNT PATIENCE, 





PUZZLES. 
A GALAXY OF POETS. 
An enigma composed of 99 letters. 

33, 49, 46, 34, 95, “ The blind old man of Chios’ rocky isle.” 

82, 38, 59, 48, 42, celebrated the Crusaders and Conquest of 
Jerusalem. 

52, 20, 44, 15, 48, the favorite of the “ Senator” in “The Dodge 
Club.” 

56, 27, 3, 54, 84, 69, the last of the great Epic writers. 

98, 7, 48, 76, 36, 97, the Corn-law rhymer. 

66, 4, 90, 44, 47, explored Mell, Purgatory and Paradise. 

57, 3, 94, 72, 65, 68, 15, 89, 28, 69, 97, 41, 98,69, worthily wears the 
bays. 

26, 89, 74, 75, 92, delicate and sensitive, wounded by review 
ers, 

9, 84, 2, 22, 8, 11, 63, 71, 73, first representative of German 
literature and philosophy in England. 

58, 14, 49, 91, 21, master of ballad style. 

29, 42, 40, 66, 35, 78, 30, 32, 83, wrote like an angel but talked 
like poor Poll. . 

71, 24, 51, 12, 10, 6, composed the greatest German dramatic 
poem. 

37, 42, 3, 19, 79, famous by one elegiac poem. 

87, 70, 66, 53, 16, 49, 31, metaphysical poet, moralist, essayist. 

61, 81, 85, 71, 45, 3, the noblest Roman of them all. 

71, 85, 68, 97, ** Melancholy marked bim for her own.’’ 

88, 1, 85, 40, 24, 80, 99, a dramatist of the Renaissance, disso- 
lute, sceptical. 

10, 22, 50, 68, 31, 16, an Engliish poetess, lyrical, pathetic. 

18, 77, 5, 63, a minor dramatist contemporary with Shake 
speare. 

23, 17, 95, 70, 59, 52, 77, 72, 82, 55, 
and reflective poetry. 

76, 9, 10, 60, 2, 39, 99, 25, immortalized the myth of William 
Tell. 

67, 96, 13, 2, 39, 62, 97, a friend and imitator of Byron. 

39, 17, 86, 20, 48, 64,40, 2, 24,52, Americus Laureate, from 
whom my whole is a quotation. 


master of English pastoral 


ANNIE L. GILBERT. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The finals and initials name 
Two English writers known to fame. 
Croas-words, 
1. Here comes a beast with stealthy tread, 
W bose presence wakens fear and dread. 
. And this is one who'll tell you true 
His love and praise are all for you. 
3. This graces all; ‘tis worn as well 
By peasant maid as queenly belle. 
4. What knaves and thieves delight to do: 

See that they do it not to you. 

5. List to this swift-winged brilliant bird ; 

From yonder elm tis note is heard. 

3. A bird of whom the poet sung 
And all the world bis praises rung. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
a 
A small hole. 
Something done to a door. 
To tear. 
The last of things. 
II. 
An entrance. 
Space. 
Something salt. 
Parts of the body. 
AN INVERTED PYRAMID. 
(To “ Uncle Will.”’) 
Brief. 
Limited. 
To binder. 
A male nick-name. 
A letter. 
In * Uncle Will.” 
A preposition. 
A fish. 
To unfold. 
A white chemical salt. 
Covered with hardened sugar. 
A vehicle. 
A male nick-name. 
In * Uncle Wili.”’ 
A HALF SQUARE. 
Very wicked. 
A charm. 
Harmonized. 
A male nickname. 
A male nickname. 
A pronoun. 
A letter. 
A RHOMBOID. 

Across.—A jury-roll; at no time; a sofa; according to law; 
to resist. 

Down.—A letter; an article; a male nickname; bad: one 
of the mechanical powers; wrath; a short sleep; a prefix; a 
letter. ANDOX. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 12. 
Triple Acrostic. 
Sala Manc A 
Ad O r N 
Rem Nan T 
at a 3 
TriE st E 
Out R oo T 
Guat E mal A 
Aa. 62 


to 


o 


M. B. H. (No. 2). 


Across : 


Down :— 











Anagrams. 
1. New York. 
2. Boston. 
8. Bedstead. 
4.’ Hartford. 
5. Philadelphia. 
6. Hospitabie. 
7. Fragmentary. 
8. Dandelion. 
9. Cosmetic. 
10. Bargain. 
ll. Rog ue. 
12. Pottage. 
13. San Francisco. 
14. Magnolia. 
li. Beauty. 
Literary Enigma. - 
Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! | 
But the tender grace of a day that isdead 
Will never come back to me. 
Transformations.—Niece, nice, ice, I, C (100), in, 4. €. (in est), 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—An Albany dispatch of Nov. 7th says: 
“Renewal certificates of authority to trans- 
act business in this State have been granted 
to the following companies, and were filed 
in the County Clerk’s office to-day: La Con- 
fiance Insurance, of Paris, France; New 
Hampshire Fire, of Manchester, N.H.; Mer- 





cantile, of Cleveland, O.; Shoe and Leather, 
of Boston, Mass.; Firemen’s, of Newark, 
N. J.” 

—The Buffalo ‘“‘Express’’ of Nov. 22d 


mentions the new local Butfalo Association 
of Fire Underwriters, recently formed in 
that city. According to the reading of its 
constitution or articles of organization, it is 
for ‘the promotion of harmony and cor- 
rect practice, the establishment and main- 
tenance of equitable rates, and geuerally 
the elevation and improvement of the busi- 
ness of fire insurance in the City of 
Buffalo.” 

—Chicago papers of Nov. 15th report the 
following advance in cargo insurance rates, 
to take effect on that day, the figures being 
net: 


Chicago and Milwaukee— Bl 
A vessels. vessels. 
To ports on Lake Michigan... $0 40 $0 50 


To ports on Lake Huron, 

Collingwood, Sarnia, Good- 

rich and Detroit............ 1 00 1 25 
To ports on Luke Erie....... 125 1 530 
Tc ports on Lake Ontario and 

Ogdensburg.. kwonnaicreel 1 75 2D 
TO BONGO... ..cccoc ons?csstee 3 00 


—The * Insurance Guardian,” of London, 
speaking of the annual destruction by fire in 
this country, says: “It is not like money 
—. in buying anything, however worth- 
r such money would permeate the 
entire social fabric. It is simple annihila- 
tion of property without one single feature 
of an alleviating natire—co much abstract- 
ed, without any return whatever from the 
productive energies of the commonwealth. 
A little reflection on this point ought to make 
men serious in earnestly supporting every 
effort to prevent such criminal carelessness. 
The result of American underwriting has 
shown that if the companies, taken together, 
are to make anything by their business, the 
loss must not exceed an average of 60 per 
cent upon the premiums. The losses in the 
city of New York have been unusually 
severe during the past six months, but it 
seems evident that so long as the rates now 
current there prevail the above-mentioned 
moderate percentage of loss is impossible.”’ 

—The following note on the cost of Fire 
insurance, froma broker of experience, was 
written to the *‘ Bulletin:” 

“The solution is not easy. The under- 
writer of fifty years’ experience, who has 
made the question the study of his life, may 
say the first-class dwelling-house is worth 

2 50 $1,000 for one year, but what has been 
the real cost he is unable co answer. Itisa 
known fact that dwellings do burn some- 
times, and that whenever the loss of one 
dwelling in four hundred occurs in a year 
there is no profit to the company. 

“Ail underwriters are not wise men. 
One man gains position and introduces in- 
novations, reducing the dwelling rate 40 
per cent. at a word—from 25 to 15 cents on 
$100 for one year against loss—and sends 
out his 10,000 circutars to let the public know 
that his company of $1,000,000 capital so- 
licts their business at that rate! Term poli- 
cies were next introduced, and they were 
issued for 8 years for 2 annual premiums— 
8 years, 30 cents, equal to 10 cents per an- 
num on $100. In this class, when one policy 
in one thousand proves a loss there is no 
profit to the company. 

“When so great an error has been 
committed in dwelling-house rates, what 
shall te said of mercantile rates? ‘Take 
from the 50 cent rate of olden times 40 per 
cent. and the fair rate is made to be 50 cents, 
and all else in proportion. The same rule 
brings the planing mill from 10 per cent. 
(not nine out of ten survive 12 months), and 
the fair rate is 6 per cent.—ruinous to all 
companies who write them freely. 

* Who shall say what is the cost of fire 
insurance? It is an old adage that no man's 
estate can be known in his life time, but it 
will be disclosed to his executors. The cost 
of fire insurance being so difficult of ascer- 
tainment, accounts for capitals without sur- 
plus and stocks sold at 50, 60 or 70, and of 
failures so common in these days. 

‘“‘When will companies become wise, and 
agree to agree, rather than agree to dis- 
agree? Let the officers prove themselves 
wise men, aud unite heartily and promptly 
in bringing order out of confusion,” 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Nov. 24, to Saturday, 
Nov. 29. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Nov. 24. Nov. 26. Nov. 29. 
68. ISSO, ... cee e ne 
Ga, TROD C6 2. ncccccccce iu4 
68. S81. Fr. 
68. IS8l. 


5s. funded. 1881.r. 

5a. funded. iss8l. c. 

4hoa. ISYI rc. . 
4548. 1891. c. 
4s, (907. r.. 
da, IW, c . ees 
te, currency. ........ i23 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A, 2 to 5. $0 Be Se: a *83-4-5.. 104 
5 84 


Ark. tis. fd.. "99-1900. 0 NC. Ne ‘Ree ofA, {0 We 








ark.78.M.&U.K.R 4 |N.G.N.C.R 
Ark.7s. LR®B&NO. 4 | N.C. FB. 
Ark. is. M.O &R.R 4 | N.C. ° 
Ark. 7s. A.C.R...... 4 | N.C. oa. 
Conn. tis, 84-"84...... 6 | N.C. n. 

Ga. te "90-"6.......... 00 | N.C. n. 

Gia. is, n, Das., 1886.. 110 | N.C. sp. 

Ga. 78, md... .. ..... 9 | N.C. sp. 
Ga, is, g. b. "W0...... 1:0 | N.C. sp.t. 
Ih. Ep <ctcddhieaws 100 Ohbto fe, 1881 
Ky ts.... 100 | Obio 6s, 1886 
La, 78. cn.... 4! i 

Mo. tis. due W446 


Mo. 68 due 88. 5% 
Vo .tis due ’s¥ or *90 106 44, 
Mo. 68, a. u. due "92 ILS 
Mo. Hs, fd. aue "4-95, Ls 4 
Mo.H. & &.J. due “a6 104 Venn. ¢ ©. "9U-2-8.. 32 


Maaen 





g pe 


az 
ge 


Mo.ts.H&SJ due '# | 
N. Y. 68. gr. 

N. Y. 68. gz 

N Y. 6s. g. 

N. Y. ts, g. 

N. Y.63,@. 

N.C, 68. 0., 





54 
N.C. 68. 0., {D. of Col. ‘jeoe, 1924.. 85 
Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.804@4.805¢ 4.82@4.82% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending November 29, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 21,855 pkgs. 
Exports, 1,732. 

The market is very tender and lower for ull kinds 
and prices irregular. Fresh Western, both dairy 
and fact ry made, holds its own better than State 
stock. We quote: 

Fine sour-cream creamery mak2.... -. 5 G38 
Fine early summer make creamer +. 2 GW 
Special fancy Fail make, private — . 0 es 
Fair togova “ coo 
Southera tier 7, on Seccecs covcese 
Nortoern W~!sh da 2 
Com won summ- yng N. Y. State. .... 
Western fresh dairy packed ...... 2 
Western fucturs, (as in quality) ée 
SODA RRR. «00: deceyeamendabieenecesescesones 2 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 50,451, 
exp: rts, 7,465 boxes. 

‘The sale of the Marshfield cheese, 2.00 boxes at 
13e,, incicates the temper of the market, viz., that 
for strictly faney Septembers, specially ordered 
by name, full prices can be hud, wntle almost 
equally desirabie cheese may not find a bidder ata 
poiot less. There were sales at the great fair in 
K‘imaroock, scotiand, of 1(00 tons of cheese—eay 
about 40,000 buxes—trom good cheese up to fine-t 
scotch chedcer at 56s. tu 69s., equivaient in our 
money to i2@l5c. there. or for equal quality net to 















buy here, say from 10% to '3c. 

There are tw. sides to the cheese market. The 
“beurs’’ say that the mark -t is already too high; 
that there are already 200,00 b xes of stcck here | 
apd that the English farmers, being disgusted 
with bolding and carrying, are selling freely on 
their own holiday markets, thus lessening present 
English urders and throwing over the demand for 
American make to later un, so that 1f any advance 
does come it will be on the last end of the season, | 
and fur a remnant of stock, so that the profit, 
if any, will be m re than used up by storage, in 
terest, suri:-kage and the cust of carryiog. To 
this the bulls set up @ general denial. “Wind 
and sand,” is the cry, which, bemg freely rendered, 
means bottom and grit. Gold by millions coming 
fri m the Eastward; gold by millions coming from 
the Westward; the torch of the furnace lighting 
up; the buzz of the spindies; the c'ank of machin- 
ery and the sound of the hammer, beating quicker 
time and striking higher nutes, the over produc- 
tionists ali holed; the frog chorus of croakers all 


treed,and the day of the ringing in of the bulis | yee ca Russett, Rost B. Minturn, 


has come—200,000 boxes ?—Shoo fly! There isn’t 150 | 
—tnglish make. Gammon. [t wouldn’t make Juho 
Bul! one «quare Junch; and beuriog aloft the iegend 
of “ wind and sand,” the order from the bulis is tu 
“ stick,” while, per contra, itis from the bears to 
“cut stick,” Let us take our chotce. We quote: 


amet... ° 
Off kinds and qusiilies 
Eggs.—Finest fresh marks are ready sule, al- 
thougn lower in price. Lots not strictly fresh very 
dull and slow. We quote: 
Wine fresh near-by MarkS...........+0++ «+s 22 @B3 
Limed egus, per DDI.........000-« e00ece! cone 15 @i8 
Dressed Poultry.—Thanksgiving week made 
a loss tu all holders of os stock. We quote 








Turkeys, per ib.. 7 @9% 

Fowls, per ib. 5 @8 

Ducks, per ib.. 6 @8 

Geese, per ib... i @ 9 
Beans.—The market 8 easier. 

Marrows, per bush, 62 Ibs cccceseapcesesscces a 70@1.90 

Mediums, Tocscocsbosedeccons 1.60@1.75 


Beeswax.— Western and Southern, 4@25c. 
Dried Apples.— We quote: 
Apples, — IP AOD... .ceeceeee cose 

* lie! 





¥e quartered, fine............++++ 

Green Apples are now mostly in store. Choice 
varieties and fine fruit are doing better. Car- 
load lots range from 2.25 to $2.75 per bbi.; selec- 
tions of Sptz., $300@83.50; Baldwins. $250@ 
$2.15; Kings, $3.26@$3.75; Pennocks, $2.00@$3.00; 
Greenings, $2.50; Seeks, $2.50@$2.75 ; Gulis, $2.50@ 
$2.75, etc. 








Vor. XX., No, 23. 
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Purchase and sell on Comaisaion Covenraars. 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
and & ay and ail classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe MEW YORK 8TO0CK BXCBANGE, or 4l! repe 
utadle cscuritree powers and sold in the OPEN 
MA ANS A MMERCLAT PAPER nego- 
tiated. interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


IS8U#® TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE ONION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
___ Draw Bills on Lendon. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


I CE. 
UNITED OF FAR BRANCH, J July Ist, 1879, 
5 MED.’ docvtcdtudetdede cbtedeenases $575,412 00 
Liabilities” eecvscesoes ecnspedecoboece esse. b0% 2M "362 09 


itis cc ctbsbsbibdedectecancens $325,059 91 
U. &. Lig ae gs 3 IN NEW YORK: Lovis De 
COMEAU. Ksq.,of Messrs. De Khem & Co., CHAS. 
KENAULD, Keq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
(BAS. COUDERT, Jr., Keq.,of Messrs. ( oudert Bros. 

JOLIEN LE CESNE, YT. J. TEMPLE, 
Resicent 33 Fi Manager Middle States. 

Ne. re Street. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
ite affaire on the 31st December, 1878. 
Pigieks trom ist January, i878, to 
m anu o 
Sis Becember, 1878. Sa tiitilde does $4,009,800 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878............... 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
— Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
ted with Marine Risks. 
Pe marked (ff from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 98 
Louees paid during the rs 

period......... $2,012,784 45 

‘e- ————— - 


miums and 
Expenses. . - $008,980 58 960 58 


SpeGenpans boot has the aa the following paseta, vis.3 
Over Stock, city, Bank ye wnat 








RE ee Ue 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

WER «2 ccwecicccgeccntce ecvcccccece 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at.. 619,034 50 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,520,250 74 
Cash in Bapk..... .......... aise sees 


Total Amount of Assets. .., .. $13,320,463 16 


ee ene | toe interest on the outstanding cer- 

s will be paid to the holders 

thereof, or ot Re legal re) po nny on and 

after Tuesday, the Fourt February next. 
The outstanding cortices of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid A the —— 
or their re tatives, on an 

Romy tne Hou h of February next, 
from which date ail interest 

The eertificates to be produced at the time of 








payment, and can 
A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on | 
= tye premiums of the Company, for | 
31st December, 1878, for which | 
the Year il be issued on and after Tuesday, | 
the Sixth ore May next. 
By order of the Board, 


| 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. | 
————— 
TRUSTEES: 
d.D.I Horace Gray, 
Cuaates Di Epmunp W. cn 


ENNIS, 
) ). Ss JouN 
ALEXANDER a Y. BLAKE, 


CHARLEs A. MARSHALL, 
Groroe W. Lanz, 
Rosert L, StvuaRT, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Cuarues D. LEVesRicu, 
WiLLiam Bryce, 
Wits H. Foes, 
Perezr V. Kine, 
Tos. B. CoppiIneTon, 
ran K URBER, 
te ay nll 


ROOT, 
BengaMin A. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y, 
Assets ........ Didsesis dh $4.874,947 01. 
Surphus.. ...... ........... 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUELL. - - President. 
(Also President of tn the bona bask. pus Traders’ Na- 


Oe TRL BROBSEN, Baperatengent. 
Ai pdm Paci and Approve Clas du 








Cranberries, holes, per bbl........ 


‘air to g004 per bol.. Be S909 9 





All forms of Lifeand Endowment licies issued. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


S5 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITB ATropyTiON TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
N EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANOIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from 8EV RES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


» A. A. Vantine & Co., 
827, 829, 831 Broadway, 
Japanese, 


Chinese and 
India Coods. 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 


RUGS AND CARPETS 
AT RETAIL. 
New Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 
\ THE SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION OF THE TRADE is 


invited to their immense stock and extreme 
LOW PRICES. 




















And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 
(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








Chickering 
PIANOS 


G RA N DS. 6 feet long; same action and 
bd ot tone as st LARGE 


UPRIGHTS, "ener. te 


style of cases, 
proved Music 


Fer the pas past 56 years the 

IANO of the 

pad yy ve cupied not ony 

in this fae. ul? by all tne leading manuf4c- 


turers of Kuru 
Dyrias th ty bag con- 
os ions of ira yt all 4 


TO BUYERS. rh 


greatl redaced Price “ie ou want a po 
oud 1 met thie is an opportins y seldum ily 
ered, os oar r Pianos are all o1 the Bis Pwprt aan 
ship wand, of the HIGHEST STAN DARD of musical 
ence. 


SECOND-HAND “Sa e,e4te: 


change for new _ ins ents— but Tle le a at 
priees trom #300 to #300. GRHAT BAKGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave,, N. Y, 





rail style 
‘ fi Puno. es the present aon: 
octaves; new 
nt carnating “ACTION ; tm 
Cc. 
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Lublisher’s Department, 


New York, DEcEeMBER 3, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervé tion of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 
Physicians have prescribed 193,420 packages | 
of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- | 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. For sale | 
by druggists, or by mail $1. F. CrosBy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 








Ridley’s Holiday Goods. | 
“ Nothing succeeds like success” is a maxim 
which finds striking illustration in the great 
emporium of Messrs. E. Ridley & Sons, corner 
of Allen and Grand streets. Any one visiting 
this immense store during these holiday 
weeks will be not less amazed at the variety 
of goods displayed than at the throng of cus- 
tomers and the magnitude of the sales. In 
their advertisement this week the Messrs. 
Ridley extend to their customers a thirty-first 
annual greeting, and invite the children and 


their parents, on behalf of Santa Claus, to the | 


opening of their stock of holiday goods, in- 
cluding toys, dolls, books, silverware, albums, 
toilet sets, handkerchief and glove boxes, 
etc., etc., of which their display exceeds any 
they have made in previous years. Now is 
the time when holiday goods are to be bought, 
and the earlier one goes avvuut It the more 
easily it can be done and the larger will be 
the stock from which one has to select. The 
Messrs. Ridley keep a supply of articles suit- 
able for fairs and Sunday-school testivals, and 
allow to such purchasers a special discount. 
Their Illustrated Holiday Catalogue will be 
sent free on application. 





Encaustic Art. 


Since the revival of the quaint old-time 
Dutch custom of employing decorated tiles 
in household adornment—around the hearth, 
the skirting and the mignonette-box, to en- 
hance the charms of the conservatory, its 
aquaria and fountain—no firm has more zeal- 
ously labored both to reproduce the charm of 
the dainty whiteness and clear blue of the old 
Delft ware than Messrs. Minton, whilst substi- 
tuting for the angular delineations of Bible 


story that lined Knickerbocker firesides, deli- 


cate outlines of more modern incident cun- 
pningly adapted by artists of note to the special 
style of art demanded. The Mintons’ wonder- 
ful majolica fountain had prepared all who 
visited the Exhibition of 1862 for this; and 
since then the wonderful strides made by 
them in art pottery are famous throughout 
the world. Specimens of the latter ware, to- 
gether with placques of their designs, terra- 
cotta, art and enameled tiles are on view at 
Aspinwall & Sons, 604 Broadway, and during 
the holidays will be shown at a newly-opened 
branch at 1177 Broadway, the windows of 
which always attract admiring passers-by. 
They also keep in stock the Campbell Brick 
& Tile Co’s productions. 


Bufford’s Christmas Cards, 

The pleasing custom of presenting Christ- 
mas and New Year’s cards is, we are glad to 
observe, growing in this country, and the 
chromo publishers are every year bringivg 
out new attractions in this line. From Messrs. 
J. H. Bufford’s Sons, [41 to 147 Franklin street, 
Boston, we have received a handsome assort- 
ment of cards suitable for such use. They 
are printed in rich and ornate colors, of at. 
tractive and elegant design, and are sufficient- 
ly varied to suit any taste. One original set 
represents Egyptian scenery, with the familiar 
accompaniments of palm trees, the sphinx, the 
pyramids and camels. Others display attract- 
ive bunches of flowers, while there are num- 
bers specially adapted to children, in great 
variety at varying prices. The Messrs. Buf- 
ford are also inventors and sole manufac- 
turers of Christmas transparencies, intended 
to be hung up at the window during Christ- 
mas time, designed in black and white, and 
in imitation of stained glass border. 





Second Symphony Concert 
At Steinway Hall, Saturday Evening, Dec. 6th, 
at 8 o’clock. Soloist: Miss Emma Thursby. 
TOORNER ID Tike chcectesccritacdedbes « 200% BACH 
Orchestral arrangement by H. Esser. 


“La Calandrina,” Air, (1750.)....... .. JOMELLI 
Miss EMMA THURSBY. 
MpAPROMP 1 O.0 occeseciesssoccceccs cscs MOZART 
ORCHESTRA. 
Overture * Penthesilea,”’ (new)... GOLDMARK 
ORCHESTRA. 
Cavatina from “ Der Freischutz."’...... WEBER 
Miss EMMA THURSBY. 
Overture * Leonore,”’ (No. 3)...... BEETHOVEN 
ORCHESTRA. 


Thompson’s Grocery. 


Our readers in Brooklyn who are accus- 
tomed to pass down Atlantic street are famil- 
iar with the spacious store of Mr. James 
Thompson, at the corner of Atlantic and Hen- 
ry streets. The location is one of the oldest 
in the city, Mr. Thompson having kept it for 
very many years, and people who have called 
at the store, whether for a short or long pe- 
riod, have always experienced satisfactory 
treatment, Mr. Thompson has on hand a large 
stock of the best brands of flour, including 
Pillsbury’s best Minnesota. He receives fresh 
every day creamery and dairy butter, and dis 
plays a general assortment of fine family gro- 
ceries, including Mocha and Java coffees and 
selected canned goods of all kinds, 





Success of Andrews? ** Bazaar.’ 

In bis initial number, issued six years ago, 
Mr. W. R. Andrews announced his det: rmina- 
tion to furnish a Fashion Paper and Family 
Magazine for $1.00 per year equal to the best, 
wherever published and at whatever price. 
That this promise has been fulfilled the great 


| circulation of 75,000 seems to testify. To every 
| yearly subscriber the proprietor gives fifty 


cents’ worth of Paper Patterns free,and to 
every one who subscribes for the volume for 
1880, beginning with the December number, 
as a Christmas Gift he gives a Gigantic Sup- 
plement sheet of seasonable designs for Fancy 
Work. Mr. Andrews’ success is a legitimate 
and praiseworthy result of his energy and fair 
dealing. The magazine is published at the 
Tribune Building, New York. 





A Paper For Young People. 

The “* Youth’s Companion,” of Boston, em 
ploys the same writers as the best English 
and American magazines, and no other pub- 
lication for the family furnishes so much 
entertainment and instruction of a superior 
order for so low a price. Its illustrations are 
by our best artists, and it has recently been 
geratly enlarged. 





White and well preserved Teeth 
can be secured by using WATERS’ DENTIFRICE. 
It is prepared from the formula of an ex- 
perienced dentist of long practice. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. Gilman Brothers, 
Boston, Mass. 








peo Coast Line. 


_ FAST MAIL ROUTE 


Aiken, Augusta, Charleston, 
Savannah, Fiorida 


AND THE SOUTH. 
WINTER TRAIN ARRANGEMENT. 
In Effect Nov. 30, (879. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Washington. 


No. 1.—10 P.M.—Daily—From New York. 
Richmond, 11.40 A.M.; Wilmington, 9.53 P.M.; 
| Aiken, 820 a.M.; Augusta, 9.25 A.M.; Charleston, 
|6.45 A.M.; Savannah via Charleston, 12.40 P.m.: 
by yeomy via Augusta, 4.00 P.M.: Jacksonville, 

A.M. 


| Pullman Sleeping Cars Without Change— 
| New York to Aiken and Augusta. 

| And with one change New York to Charleston 
| or Savannah. 

No. 2.—8.20 A.M. Mail,and 10.00 A.M. Limited Ex- 
| press.—Daily, except Sunday, from New York. 
| Arrive Richmond, 10.15 P.M.; Wilmington, 9.13 

A.M.; Charleston. 6.45 P.M.; Savannah, 6.25 A.M. 

Pullman Parlor Cars New York to Washington. 

Pullman ploopins Cars Without Change— 

Washington to Charleston. 

Woodruff Sleeping Car Charleston to Savannah. 

This train runs daily between Richmond and sa- 
| vVannah. 2 
| No.3.—4.00 P.M.—Daily, except Sunday.from New 
| York via Pennsylvania Railroad, Baitimore and 
| Bay Line, connecting at Boltimore at 9.15 P.M. witb 
| the magnificent steamers of the Bay Line, arriv- 

ing at Portsmouth at 10 A.M., connectiag at wel- 
| don at 8.40 P.M. with Schedule No.1, as above, for 

ail points South. 

Specific Inland connection exclusively by this 
| line with Nassau Mail 8teamers, leaving Fernand:- 

na, Fia.. on December 14 and 31, 1879; Janu.ry 21, 
| 1880, and Weekiy thereafter. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tick- 
ets, time tables and aii information, apply at. the 
New York Office, No. 229 Broadway, or any suthor- 
ized ticket offices of the Pennsylvania, Baltimvre 
and Ohio Railroads. 

A. POPE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY. 
Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, 
lathes, Formers, Mortisers, 
‘henoners, &c. foractual work- 
shep business. 
COMPLETE OUTS#ITS for Me 
chanics ana Amateurs. 


Machines ON TRIAL it 
desi 


red. 
say where you read this. and 
sena for descriptive catalogue 
and price list. W. F. & JOHN 


Baltimore 


Arrive 


~ 











BARNEs Rockford, Ill. 


___ EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN 








& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EDUCATION AND TRAVEL, 


PRESIDENT W. 8S. CLARK, of Amherst, Mass., 
respectfully solicits correspondence and inter- 
views with persons interested in the liberal educa- 
tion of young men of means, in order to present 











for their consideration the advantages of an ex- 
pedition now preparing for a tour round the worid. | 
Students of this floating institution of learning, 
which it is hopea may become permanent, will en- | 
joy the society and instruction of accomplished | 
professors, the use of all necessary bouks and 
apparatus, and the privileges of visiting under the | 
most fayurable conditions the princ'pal cities and 
most important localities of various countries 
during the two years occupied in circumnaviguting | 
the globe. 
The Patron of this enterprise is able and willing 
to du whatever may be necessary to insure success, | 
provided a sufficient number of students should | 
Address 
PRESIDENT W. S. CLARK, 
Amherst, Mass | 


apply. 





American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appii 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Kast lith St., near University Pl., N. ¥ 
YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthfu!- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted for 
any class in College. Rev. ALFR#D C, ROK. 


| 
EST TEACHERS, 
| 
! 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, 1416 and 14.8 Chestnut st., Phila 
delpnia, Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. Special:sts in all the de- 
partments. Conversational cuiturea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. Afternoon class now forming. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 





(CpBEBLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition. incidentals, ana 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students 
Fali Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec.3. Spring 


Term March ll. For circulars address 
J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B. RICE. 





Afr RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t., N.Y 


A WONDEFUL INVENTION, 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cts. a year, 
is indeed a grand thing. it isa newspaper for the 
boys and-girls. It*is sure tointerest everyone. lt 
is devoted to self-education and new ideas and the 
doings of our really great men and women. It is 
full of instruction and is declared by old and 

oung to be the b-st paper that enters the house. 

t gives out questions and presents prizes forthe 
best answers, best writing,drawing, ete. It should 
be in every house where there are children. It 
deals with the practical things of life in the Jacob 
Abbott way. Its readers ;jwill become anconsci- 
ously well informed ona thousand subjects that 
are treated of nowhere else. In fact. this paper 
is specially Atted tor the children, as the «rdinary 
newspaper is fitted for men and women. ‘oO show 
how pooumer it 1s, one agent visited 146 families. 
and 132 subscribed. And, besides, this paper is 
pure asgold. There are many that are justly to be 
dreaded; they are almost as fatal as a bullet. 
Parents, teachers, send for the COMPANION, us a 
groans, We guarantee you wiil consider it worth 

enfold the price. Letall book and paper agents 
send us — stamp for sample, It will PAY 
them to take subscribers. Teachers wh send their 
name will receive a copy free. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren St., N.Y. 











Wedding Awnings, Dancing Cloths, 
CAMP CHAIRS, TENTS & FLAGS, 
To let at low prices. F. SKELTON, 1:274 
Broadway, bet. 32d and 33d streets. Orders by 
Mail promptly attended to. 


PARLOR ORGAN 


sets Powerful Reeds, taves, 2 foll 
Stops. 2 Knee Swells, onty $59. Address 
1.8. PIANO CO., 163 Bleecker St., N.Y. 





Solid Walnut 
Case, 5 Oc 





name ingold,l0c. Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct 


62 Gold, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 














50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
10e. @chromos.10c. Star Prt’g Co.. Nerthforda, Ct 





Big Pay made selling Rubber Stamps. Send stamp 
for terms. Globe Stamp Works, Lyndonville, Vt. 


GRANT’S TOUR 


AROUND THE WORLD. 











q only lo —- authentic work. A complete 
a of the ravels of ben 0. 8. Grant. Richit illus. 
’ books. Agents are cautioned 


trated 
ainst spurious books. e wanted, Send for 
Gooular sad terms. iL WEREELEY Puiiadelphia.Ps. | 


OMESTI 


IT STANDS at THE HEAD 
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D. S. M. CO., New York. 
{ AM. THE 


“odeorgg “00 “RS “C 


SO LIGHT 


A Child can Run It, 


SO SIMPLE 


It Requires No Care. 


SO STRONG 


It Never Wears Out, 


POMESTIN 








USE DEVCE’S 
-Brilliant Oil- 
To Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s 4 


ONLY d 
Preparations 
Fi <bLUc, eee 
a Sa Ce © & P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE = Toilet Waters, 
"OOTH-W as® © Sachets D'Tris, 





TaN AT.V Oe «7, Glycerine Lotion, 
. Ml Pectoral Cough 
BOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., £0. 


THE MOST PCL 








_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, é&c. 















pecimen 


ron truit anc owerst ee. 
or itself, Address PURDY, of Palmyra, 


r 
N.X. 


L 50,000 FARMS! Al 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. RB. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J.B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 





IN $2.50 per Acre and Upward! Dj 
















Sawing off a Log, 


= SS 


-__ ——s 


Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, A 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine, Circulars sent free. 
W. GizEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AnElegant Holiday Present, A gilt-bound Au- 
tograph Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, 
also 47 select quotations, all for l5c. postpaid. P.O, 
stamps taken. Agents wanted. Franktin Bros., 
West Haven, Ct. 


MPLOYMENT for Ladics or Men. $50 

4 to $100 per Month easily made selling Mrs. 
JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S new book, entitled 
THE COMPLETE HOME; the Morais, tiealth, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
Savings and Spendings are al! clearly dealt with pA 
fascinating style, full of anecdoteand wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family life. 

For full aby and extra terms, address 
J. C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A ENTS! READ THIS 
© will pay Agents a Balary of $100 pe 


month and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. We mean what we say. Sample free. 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentato~ 
we) 018 Pacos. 475 Mlustrationsand May . 
WANTED he most complete and comprehensiye« 

Commentary on the entire Scriptures (+2 
On? vol.)ever published. Price, $3.7". 
BRADLEY, Ganretson & Co., 66 N, 4th 8t., Phil’a., la. 











Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—There is to be another week of the 
Seventh Regiment Fair. 

—The students of Middlebury College have 
returned to their studies. 

—Sheriff Reilly is not to be disturbed in 
the emoluments of his office. 

—Miss Corson’s cooking school will shortly 
re-open at Room 29, Cooper Union. 

—John Thadeus Delane, late editor of the 
London ‘' Times,” died in that city last 
week. 

—At the recent elections for members of 
the London School Board nine women were 
elected. 

—The death is reported from Paris of M. 
Michel Chevelier, the eminent French polit- 
ical economist. 

—The Inman steamer City of Richmond 
broke her shaft Nov. 21st, and was towed 
into Halifax Nov. 24th. 

—A meeting of journalists was held in 
this city last week to consider the propriety 
of establishing a National News Clearing 
House. 

—Lasell Seminary for young ladies, at 
Auburndale, Mass., has done a good thing in 
providing a regular course of instruction in 
cookery for its pupils. 

—By a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court trademarks are left 
unprotected, and immediate legislation to 
protect them is probable. 

—Mr. George Augustus Sala, the well- 
known English journalist, arrived in this 
city Nov. 26th. He intends to make an ex- 
tensive trip through the South. 

—Prof. David E. Bartlett, a teacher of 
the deaf and dumb for more than fifty-one 
years, died at the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Conn , Nov. 
30th. 

—The society of the army of the Cumber- 
land closed its recent festivities by a trip to 
Mount Vernon and the election of Phil 


Sheridan as president. Toledo, O., will be | 


next year’s place of meeting. 

—President Hayes has appointed John G. 
Jones, a well-known colored man of Chicago, 
as commissioner of the government to go to 
Cuba for the purpose of investigating the 
alleged sale of colored people of this country 
into slavery in the West Indies. 

—It appears that there are twenty-nine 
parochial Roman Catholic schools in Massa- 
chusetts, with a total of 15,439 pupils. Of 
these twenty-nine sehools ten are in the city 
of Boston alone, and ten are in Worcester 
and other towns in the western part of the 
State. 

—The Eighth Avenue horge-railroad sta- 
bles in this city were burned, Nov. 25th, 
with 30 cars, 200 horses, 150 snow plows, 
2000 sets of harness, 2000 bushels of oats, 
1500 bushels of ground fodder and an enor- 
mous supply of robes, blankets, whips, etc.; 
loss $120,000; msured. 

—The King of Holland has the largest 
private conservatory in the world. It con- 
tains two immense palm trees, the smaller 
of which weighs two and a half tons, besides 
a wonderful collection of tropical plants. 
The glass dome is ninety feet bigh and one 
hundred and eighty feet in diameter. 

—New York is to have a new concert hall 
on the corner of Broadway and 4lst street. 
The enterprise is in the hands of the Metro- 
politan Concert Company, composed of men 
of large means and of known business 
capacity, and will probably add greatly to 
the musical attractions of New York. 

—The commissioner of pensions notifies 
claimants that, owing to a rearrangement of 
records and files in his office, all inquiries 
hereafter should contain the name of the 
soldier, his State, company‘and regiment, as 
well as the number of his claim or pension 
certificate, in order to receive attention. 

—The new Italian Cabinet comprises: 
Signor Cairoli, President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Depretis, the 
Interior; Magleani, Finance; Villa, Justice; 
Baccarani, Public Works; De Sanctis, Pub- 
lic Instruction; Bonelli, War; Admiral Ac- 
ton, Marine; and Miceli, Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

—The late Duke of Brunswick left his for- 
tune to the town of Geneva, but the tribunal 
of Brunswick has decided that he was not 
legally competent to dispose of his property 
in this way. As Geneva has already spent a 
large sum upon a monument and an opera 
house to his memory, this decision makes a 
very embarrassing situation. 

—A singular suit has been commenced in 
this city by Frank Leslie, the well known 
publisher, against his eldest sou to enjoin 
him from the use of the name of Frank 
Leslie, Jr., in the publication of rival papers. 
The father claims that the son’s name has 





always been Henry, and that he has only 
recently assumed that of Frank Leslie, Jr. 

—The “ Burlington Hawkeye’ man, who 
has been out to Colorado to lecture, says: 
‘The day Iarrived in Denver the Indian 
outbreak occurred, and no wonder. They 
had endured almost everything; were 
robbed and cheated; had their lands taken 
from them; did not get enough whiskey, 
and could not steal, because the agents had 
placed everything too high. When they 
heard I was coming they said they would 
have to draw the line some place, for they 
would not be lectured to.” 
















A 0 CINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN 
Females suffering from pain and weakness will) 
lerive gre: aut comfort and stre ngth from . uset 
of Benson’s Capcine Porous “Plaster. Where? 
— are afflicted with whooping cough, or- 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is or 
ymne and only treatment they should receive This 
rticle contains new medicinal elements such as 
is found in no other remedy in the same form. It 
8 far — rior to common porous plasters, lini-), 
nents, electrical appliances and other e xterns ut 
emedies, It relieves pain at once, strengthens’) 
and cures where other plasters will not even re-% 
ieve. For Lame and Weak Back, RKheuma- 
ism, Kidney Disease and all local aches and 
yains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for, 
enson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other, 


Soild by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 


RICHARD'S 


| 

NEETOTAL 
‘HE GREAT TEMPERA 

DYSPEPSIA ASD NERVOUS 


NCE neuen FOR 

The bestregulator ot the L IVER and KIDNEYS, 
and the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 
world. 

W. men find ita panacea foreverv weakness and 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forees,and re- 
stores the careworn, exhausted system to the 
healthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers tt makes no drunk 




















ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey 8t. 
Druggists sell it. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 





EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalled in excellence of style and work- 
manshbip. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curia, Frizzetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wigs, H Hair 
Jewelry, etc., ete., will 
save both time and money 
by calling at our Estab- 
lishment, or by sending 
for our latest illustrated 
Catalogue, mr h is mail- 
ed free. Acdress, 
HAUSSER & co., 
300 Grasd St., 

ew York. 
G Goods sent 4 O. D., with 
A privilege of examination. 


Make the Children Happy! 


‘13 THE NURSERY. [22 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 


Superbly Illustrated. {2" Send 10 cents fora 
Sample Number and Premium- Lis 


JOHN L. SHOREY, *° Bronutelg street, 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White ana Scariet, 


FOR 
LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


Also Hygienic Undergarments, 
Comfort Corset, etc. Descriptive 
Catalogue tree. Mention this paper. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 

6 East 14th St., N. Y¥. City. 




















Eureka Speubetos automatically turns the 
eges every 6 hours. J. L. CAMPBELL, West Bliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Those answering an Advertisemen 
will confer a favor upon the ‘navn 
Sone = the pr er by stating 

ey saw e vertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 











The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 
house in the World! 
Size of Building, 150 feet front by 125feet deep. An Illustrated Price List mailed free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





The Most Exten- J Oil-Cloths. 
fee) ee 
The Largest Stock. C W h Matting. 
The Choicest Pat: | arpet arenouse, Window Shades. 
terns, 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. BROOKLYN, N.¥./ Rugs and Mats, 











JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry S8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON BAND 


PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire- Place Heaters always on 


hand,and putupin the most workmanlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Importer of Tipe | ounces, Fall 8t ayies now ready. 

ge assurtment o 
Ostrich ae... Breasts, Fancy Wings, Jetted 
lumes, etc. 
Beaver Felts and Frerech Felts in all the latest 
Styles and Shades, 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FA LLand WINTER GOODS 

ins received. Specialty meade of BLACK 
ECK- WEAR: ROY LAUNDRY: Col- 

lare and Cuffs jaandried equa! to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn 


BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C BURT, NewYork | 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo; lyn, N. ¥., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their [- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mai! or 
express, All 
orders wil)! 
Please mention this 
























receive prompt attenuon. 
publication, 





BEST 








The Best the Cheapest! 


PB! aks 
Directions for Self-Measurement fur- 
nished on application. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Siiver, 
Glass and Tabie Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St.. bet, Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








- B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


th Mctomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of tnefeet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 











CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


For Churches. wn to the inh sine 


RBar wae REEF 


Mountings, we 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMBRICAN CARPET LINING CO. 








ew Pet 








White and Well-Preserved Teeth 


can be secured by using WATERS DENT- 
IFRICE, It yg from the formula 
of an experience Dentist of long practice. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

GILMAN BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


~y PERFECTLY, all Ord 
Lectures, Concerts, etc. by 
hrough the Teeth, to the 1 a4 bys —~3 
cent wonderful scientificinvention—T' atk 
P yy = | blie 
















on the 


ls 
New York Herald, Bet 28; Ch | Drumidses 
Sept. 2, ete. Itdi en eae 
yet fanor or 1e' 
~ PE A 


e St., Cin 
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1880 | Saaday-Schools of Every Denomination | 1880 


Will find the wants of every class of Teachers and Scholars met by the 


LESSON HELPS OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Rev. Epwin W. Ricz, Editor. Rev. Mosetey H. Wii.1ams, Assistant Editor. 
All the publications of this great National Society are revised by a Committee of Publication of 
various Evangelical Denominations, giving assurance that they will be Sound in Doctrine, 
Thorough in Scholarship, and adapted for practical use. 


— 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD FOR i880. 
Will be issued in octavo form as A POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE which will make 
it more valuable than ever as a Help for Pastors, Superintendents, Teachers, and all 
Bible students. THe INTERNATIONAL Lesson DEPARTMENT will contain, as heretofore, 
Helps by Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York; Mrs. Alice W. Knox; Professor George E. 
Post, M.D., of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirut; Blackboard Exercises, Lesson Illus- 
trations, and Explanations of difficult points, and methods for using these Helps by the 
Editor, the Rev. Edwin Rice. 1f you wisha Paper which will furnish all necessary ort for 
carrying on your Sunday-School work, subscribe for THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 
Price, 50 cents a year. By mail, 60 cents; in Ciubs, 55 cents. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUARTERLY, 

Ss ee eed Bon for the use of Sc.olars, will be convenient in size, attractive in type, 
illustrated with Maps and Cuts. In short, a magazine to be used and enjoyed by all wide- 
awake Sunday-Schol boys and girls. Single copies, 5 cts.,20 cts. per year: 5 copies and 
over, 15 cts. each per year. Only 30 cts. per quarter for a class of eight Scholars. 


GRADED LESSON PAPERS. 

Those who prefer their helps in the more frequent form of Lesson-Leaves will find THE 
ADVANCED Paper, for the Adult Classes; THe INTERMEDIATE PaPeER, for the Main School, 
and THE PRIMARY PAPER, for the younger Scholars, specially adapted to their purpose. 

Price of each grade, $7.50 for 100 copies per year, (74 cents.per year for each Scholar.) 


QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS. 

Those who want Helps for the Review Sabbaths which may make them most attractive, 
instructive and useful to every Teacher and Scholar, should subseribe for; I. Tae LARGE 
Review CHART, printed on sheets 5 feet wide and 34 long, in large, bold letters, that the 
whole School may read. 25 cents each. or $1.00 per year. LL. THe SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Review PaPer, furnishing plans for Review and an appropriate Order of Service. trice, 2 
cents each; 8 cents per year. UL. THE ScHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW Paper, having 
Review Studies and Responsive Services from the Lessons and Golden Texts. Furnished 
at the rate of 100 copies per quarter, 75 cents ; per year, $3.00. 


CHILD’S WORLD 
Will have an article in every Number from the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., the great Chil- 
dren’s Writer and Preacher, and other popular writers for the young. Those who want a 
Paper, not as a Lesson Help, but to please and instruet the young folks by interesting 
Stories and bright Pictures, making the Sabbath cheerful and helpful to them, should 
subseribe for Tue CHILD’s WorLD. Furnished at the rate of 100 copies per year, in 
advance, monthly, $12.00; semi-monthly, $24.00. Single subscription, or less than 5 copies, 
each, 25 cents monthly, 50 cents semi-monthly. 
SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK. 
Bound in boards, printed in cleartype, with Maps, Blackboard Illustrations, Full Explana- 
tions and Notes. New Series. Part I. JanuarytoJuly. Part Il. July to December. Price 
of each 10 cts.; 100 copies, $8. The two Parts bound in one volume, 20 cts.; 100 copies, $15. 
Specimens of Papers and Catalogues of Books free. Send for the above, and all Sunday- 
School supplies, to the Depositories of 


The American 


THE 


THE 


THE 


Sunday-School Union, 


10 Bible House, New York; 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA ; 73 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 





HE TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be ‘‘ THE 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 

ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain it by becom- 

ing the medium of the best thonght and tho voice of the best conscience of the time, by 

keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 

appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


1879~80.— Extraordinary Offers, 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpa-s- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopeedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed, which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

For $12.—THE LIKRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 
in cloth, and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRAKY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 yea 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIV 


Premiums for 


rs. 

ERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $26.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols, as above, and THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in all cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his expense, but with no charge for packing. Weshball begin os them in the 
order in whico subscriptions have been received on the Ist of January, 1880, when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send thenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight, or deliver in 
New York City tree. Worcester’s Great Unabridgea Quarto Iliustrated Dictionary, bound in 
sheep, os of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting}: 

#10 ton : gog* five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
, or 
$15 for asingle five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
EMI-WEEKLY, or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
$30 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY 1 RIBUNE. 
For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mailto any part of the United 





States. 
Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNIT®#D STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.... .....0.5 s6+. 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year, each. o 250 Five Copies, 1 year, each... ..... wo 1 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each........,.... 200 Ten Copies, 1 year, ench..... ..... - 100 


And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers.| And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that Tok WEEKLY TRIBUNE, both in the quantity and the 
quality of. its resding matter, 1s the equa! of any ard the superior of most of the $3 and $4 
literary and religious papers, and that THE SEMI-WEEKLY cootains twice as much reading 
matter every week as THE WEEKLY, this recuction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of Journalistic enterprise. 

Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order, or in Registered 


Letter. Adaress 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





PERFECTION SPRING MATTRESS. 


tL a8 





The above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBLE BED ard SPRING MATTRESS COM- 
BINED, made without a frame, without tufts, alwsys in order; no settling in eny part; cool inseummer, 
warm in winter, and a COMPLETE BED OF ITSELF; and Best and mest Kei nemical article of its 
kind in the market. Send for Price Listand Circular. ALDRICH & WHITING, }11 Elm 8t., N.Y. 


A CAME FOR BOYS 


TOGETHER WITH 


Their Sisters, Their Cousins, and Their Aunts 
Is JUST OUT, CALLED 


PEDESTRIANISM., 


The startin the race, the varied successes of 
the contestants, and the reaching: f the goal 
keep up the delighted attention of the players 
to the end. It can be played by either two, three 
orf ur persons. The b ard folds inthe centre, 
similar to a checker. board. 

Price, $1. By Mail, Prepaid, $1.25. 
¢#” send for Description and a Newly lilustrated 
Catalogue for (87° of our Teys and Games 
many of which are Entirely New. (2 Mailec 
tree on application. 

















ETRIAN;s 


V/ 
g parr came” 
FOR BOTS 


MOarece wont 
SISTERS ANO THEIR 


(LARD THER AUNTS; 














FACE OF THE BOARD. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 





THE 











is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
% come into market literally 

without blemish. Four 


Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable, 


32 Calibre, 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


Manufactorv at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


This Cut Illustrates the 


__. GIANT RIDING SAW MACHINE 
‘ 


SAWING THE LOC. 


















THE GREAT SUCCESS of this WONDERFUL IMPROVED LABOR-SAVING 
GIANT RIDING SAW MACHINE is fully demonstrated by the number in use and the 
present demand forthem. It saws Logs of any size. 89” One man can saw more logs or 
cord wood in one day, and easier, than two men can the old way. It will saw a two-foot 
log in three minutes. Every Farmer needs one. Township agents wanted, Send for 
Illustrated Circular and Terms. 

Address W. W. BOSTWICK & €0O., 178 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
IMPORTANT —Beware of all imitators and infringers. We are an old reliable house, and 
= S£own and control five perfect patents on these Giant Riding Saw Machines. 
gk@- We warrant every machine. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samy 
riodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
holar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks, They are Reduced in Price, Newly 

Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in every way made better than ever. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy. Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET. NEPHEWS & CO. 

Office 5 and’? John S8t., N. Y.; Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway. N. Y.; 47 N rth Eigbth &t., Phitacelph; 
279 Fulton &t, (corner of Tillary), Brooklyn; 110 
West Baltimore &t., Baltimore, dye .r clean ail 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’s garments, shawls, 
etc., etc. Al) kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. 
Goods received ano returned by express 


ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEAT TY PIANO 


EW URGANB 83 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeas, & Uct 5. 
Knee Swells, Walunt Case. warnt'd @ years, Stoo! & Book $98. 
Sew Pianos, $143 (o $255. OF Newspaper sent Free. 

Address Danie! F, Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 





























Uratory! Pathos! Humor! Fun} 
P.GARRETT & C0: 
CWS 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
§80 pp. Price. 08 Cts mailed free Bold by Beant 
very boy who speaks pieces, every member of a Lyceus 
We tie a New _to recite, phould Gos the 


0 NOW READY. 
= 
This number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
y Booksellers, 
n 
Club rates, and Full List of Contents 











MEAT TR S 


aS « 
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CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRIC 
White English Porcelain Dinner Mg wo pes.tis e 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets comp. 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 9 
- Ge rT) _ cans French China Tea Sets, 


viet vereere, ih eteean, Socarenee, * 2%, white 2 75 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, ver doz.......... 
ALSO ALL HOUSHK- KURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List matied 
free on 7“ lication. Estimates furnished. 
C.L.FE LEY, Cooper Institute, N.¥.City. 
wtos "tonel and shipped free of charge. Sent 
Cc. 0. D., or P. O. Money Order. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part 
of their Pianos, exterior and Interior, 
(including the Actions and casting 
of the Iron Frames), in their own 
factories, 


Warerooms at STEINWAY HALL. 


NEW YORK. 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway, 


between 8th & 9th sts. 


1159 Broadway, 


corner 27th street. 








Sign of the Golden Kettle. 





EDWARD D, BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Corner 3rd Ave. and 4th Ave. and 8th Street, 
(Astor Place) N.Y. City. 


House-Furnishing Goods, 


China, Glass, Cutlery and Silverware. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE CITY. 


Our stock of Silverware is as large as any manufacturer’s, 
and our cases show a selection of the best productions of 
ALL the best makers, so our customers are not confined 
to one series of designs, only slightly modified, as is the case 
with every maker, no matter how large their display. 

The combination have resolved to advance prices, but we 
still continue to give 25 per cent. off the prices manufacturers 
are selling at. The Only House-Furnishing Establishment 
that has everything. Table-ware, Kitchen-ware, Cutlery, 
Plain and Decorated China Dinner and Tea Sets, Cooking 
Utensils, and the largest stock of Agate-ware in this city. 


Goods delivered safely and promptly. 


CATALOCUES MAILED. 


N.B.—Advertising Agents are respectfully informed that we have placed all our adver- 
tising. Should we desire to see any of you, we will call on the Telephone. 








An early call | 


invited to take| 





the first choice. 
BUF FO R D’s 

Christmas Tre anspare netes, Christmas Panels, Leties 
Christmas Calendars, etc., Rheotype Engravings 
Sunday and Day Sc hool Rewards, School a Society 
Diplomas, Cottage and Cabinet Crromos. For sale 
bv all the leading stationers. txtra inducements 
to teachers and agents. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pubs., 
Established 1830. Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MAKE and SAVE 
MONEY 


BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


PRINTING PRESS 


fae bye pee Aged readily manage itand eonene drec as 







fa every y vo It will save BUSIN 
all the rinting bills. ses for Busine s Printing $5to $22. 

ard ses alow as $3. “Soeery foot and steam power presses 
$100 t : )now in use. Send zocent levdg = uaa 
trated I sayy re In struction and Specimen Bo ok, entith 

. = HOW TO PRINT = 

and copy o' IDEL PRINTER'S GUIDE, with all the pare 
ticulars. i. W. DAUGH/ ane & CO., Inventors and Manufac- 


turers, 723 Ch ut Stre hiladelphia, 
7 Model Ps ress § ap nannenyiiteg w e ever expected. Ithas 
id for itselfin two we N & McGILL, Ha 







ce $0 and be > without the Model 
ss than three months ever $2x 

> me gn ay ‘as 
Model I In my own busines e saved aby put 
$300 a year by its use 2B, o Je BICKNELL, phe Tenn.’ 





PATENT 


READY WOUND BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any NuMBER, 50 TO 100, WHITE OR BLACK. 





Send oo oo in stumps, name of Machine,and 
ber of thread for Nee SP Box. 

MERRIC K THREAD CO., ligiyoke, Mass. 
Broadway, New 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SILVER: PLATED WARE. 


« 
« 
le 





great variety of 

fancy articles, such 

as Card-Cases, Card- 

= Receivers, Jewel 
- Boxes, Children’s 

Sets, Ornamented 
~ Pieces, ete. 


Coffee, Tea, Dinner, 
Dessert and Water 
Sets; Cake and Fruit 
Stands; Entree, 
Vegetable, and But- 
ter Dishes, Tureens, “ 
Spoons and Forks, 
Cutlery, etc.; also, a 


CAKE BASKET—NEW DESIGN. 





evonshire St Fecten. 
348 ‘hestnut St., Phila 


Salesroom, 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ELECTRO PLATE, 


Baking and Entree Dishes, 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE “ 


Meriden Britannia Gompany 


No. 46 East 14th St., t 
UNION SQUARE, | 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LONDON TROUSERINGS. 
Scotch and English Suitings. 
BROADCLOTHS, CASSI- 
MERES and VESTINGS 
for Dress Suits. 
OVERCOATS in Shetland 
and Fur Beavers. 
Chinchillas and Elysians. 
Corduroy and Cloth Suit-~ 
ings. 

LADIES CLOAKINGS 
and ULSTER CLOTHS. 
White and Fancy Colored 
Cloakings for Children. 
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Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





. ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Rich Holiday Pres- 


ents. 

FURS. 
Seal Sacques and Dol- 
mans. 


Fur-lined Dolmans 
and Ciculars. 

SETS. 
Chinchilla, Ermine, 
Seal, Hudson Bay, 
Russian Sable and 
other choice Furs. 


MUFFS. 
Sable Tail, Silver and 
Black Fox, Seal, Chin- 
chilla,. Silver Lynx, 


&c. 

FUR ROBES. 
For Carriages and 
Sleighs. 

Fur Trimmings in all 
the Fashionable Furs. 





Broadway, cor. {9th St. 





